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Introduced in 1917 by Decorah Gladiolus Gardens, Decorah, Iowa. De- 
scribed by them as lilac-purple with a white line through the center of 
the lower petals. Titanic has a very distinctive and rare color and very 
wide open flowers, and is a robust grower and good propagator. 
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Rare and Expensive 


PEONIES 


Guaranteed Small Divisions 


Price list folder sent Only to those who request it 


W. A. SISSON, Rosendale, Wisconsin 


PLEASE NOTE 
The divisions furnished are nice, clean, live roots. They are not slit up and they are guaranteed to grow into good 
sized roots in one year if directions are followed. These are the roots that all Growers use to plant out, and this gives you an opportunity 

to get started in the ex ive varieties at low cost. 
weanice stock of the leaders, such as Kelway’s Glorious, Lor, e, Moeut Dessert. Jeannot, Phillippe Rivoire, 

etc., as well as probably all of the American rime tofire help, and now I'am prepared to an 

P It hag been necessary he me to I prepared to eel Seouistes from the general public and fill 
euuio ter the dhnapir vataan en wal as the 

















"Steak: Limited—Retail Only. 
Reference—R dale State Bank. 























QUALITY 
IRISES AND PEONIES 


Can you use any of the following Irises? All strong and healthy: 


























I ae . SI 5 ncccacnies 15 Miss Maggie -................. BR ES -50 
i é | RESET 25 ithras. ~~ 25 Shakeepeare .................. 15 
RE ee 50 Mrs. G. Darwin -......-.....-- 25 eave a 
ee = Pee... 25 Walhalla wecnasn ae 
1 | SEC 15 Palllida Speciosa___............ 3 Walneriana...... 25 
Lord Salisbury... ~--- 15 TEE IS Siberica Alba_.._...__- 15 
liaittaainibenionnbeatininssneth 25 Princess of Teck.............. .15  Siberica Orientalis -........... .25 
Mme. Chereau ................ 15 Queenof May................. -15 Siberica Snow Queen__.___.__. 25 
Mme. Pacquitte ER 50 








12 (not less mene six of a kind) for ten times the price of one. 100 (not less than twenty-five 
of one kind) for sixty times the price of one. No order filled for less than one dollar ($1.00). 
- we discount on orders of $3.00 or more received in August. This discount applies only on the 
above list. ; 
Twelve Iris worth $4.40 for $3.00 Twelve Peonies worth $7.75 for $5.00 


Dr. Bernice, He! Ingeborg, Loreley, Mrs. Darwin, Nibelungen, Alexandre Dumas, Boule de Neige, Couronne d’Or, Duc de 

Pallida ot ge aesion Rhein Nixe, Rose Unique, Sher- Wellington, Felix Crousse, LaSublime, Mme. Calot, Mme. de 

win Wright, Monsignor. be ag Mme. Ducel, Marie Stuart, Princess Beatrice, Um- 
ata Rosea. 


Eight Iris worth $7.10 for $5.00 Seven Peonies worth $34.50 for $25.90 


Afterglow, Alcazar, Isoline, Palaurea, Prestige, Perfection, Admiral Togo, Archie Brand, Chestine Gowdy, Frances Willard, 
Siberica Orientalis, Siberica Snow Queen. Karl Rosenfield, Mme. Jules Dessert, Tourangelle. 


IRIS in choice mixture 100 for $5.00; 1000 for $45.00. PEONIES in choice mixture 12 for $2.50; 100 for $15.00. 
I shall be pleased to send you my price list so that you may see what my customers say about the service they receive. 
It will also give you further information about my business. It’s FREE. 


Geo. N. Smith, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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Peonies 
Highest Grade Varieties 
AVA Lowest Prices Ave 


Did you ever believe so strongly in a thing as to be willing to NY 
ut up thousands of Dollars to carry your belief to others? 


I believe in the future of Peonies.as the premier hardy garden 
flower for America. I voiced that belief in Tips and Pointers 
last year and some of my friends reproached me for painting that 
book in all too rosy colors. Then I started to get busy ! 


“Unvarnished Facts” 


tells _the truth and nothing but the whole truth, as I know it. 
And it cost me a lot to tell this truth, in every way. It required 
over three (3) thousand dollars alone, to put over, in 8 colors, 
some of the illustrations. But it was worth it ! 


Now then, ‘this book is too expensive to give away. I am 
offering it to FLOWER GROWER readers for 25 cents, with this 
understanding : 


If you do not consider the book 
worth $1.00, Pll return money 
and you keep book anyway! 


Could anything be fairer? Tl absolutely dependon your judgment 
in this matter! And, if incidentally, you like the book well enough 
to take some of my advice on Peonies, you may deduct the book’s 
price (25c) from your first $3.00 order. | Thank you for calling ! 


HENRY S. COOPER (Peony Fan) 
KENOSHA, - - Wisconsin 


My book, “‘Tips and Pointers,” free if you do not get 
My book, “‘Unvarnished Facts,’’ for twenty-five cents. 


AVAVAY AVAVA VAVAVAVA VAVAVA' 





Irises That are as 
Lovely as Orchids 


From far-away Japan, from across the seas toward New 
Zealand, and even from the uttermost tip of the Dark Conti- 
nent, comes word that Irises ee ye giving the 
gardens of those ancient lands a touch and adding to 
their own native beauty. Wouldn’t you like to adopt Irises as 
a “hobby,” to know them, to have them reveal their delicate 
loveliness, and lead you into a wonderland of delight? 

For many years I have hybridized, tested, and introduced 
new varieties. Many of my Wyomissing Seedlings have been 
enthusiastically received and praised by Iris experts. This year 
I present four new seedlings which are fully equal to my 
former introductions: 


Farr’s 1922 Introductions 


Cecil Minturn. Soft cattleya rose ; large dome-shaped 
flowers. $5. 
The Inca. Standards saffron-yellow ; falls plum, edged 
yellow. A superb novelty. $5. 
Seagull. Standards white ; falls pale blue and white. $3. 
Japanesque. Standards lavender; falls violet and 
lilac. A color combination distinct and lovely. $3. 
One plant of each of these $ 1 5 
Four 1922 Introductions 
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» Some of my older introductions are unusually fine. From 
these I have made a special group of 


12 Wyomissing Irises for $7 






































Y order this collecti and for it after the plant co 
ou ma er is CO ion now pay tor er ie s ee . 
are received. THE CLADIOLI Originations Won 
4 ees acs “B ompetlnm | Silver Medal, Detroit, 
pamonnnenn -anan a= : “os - , and St. Thomas, 
2 > 1921. Mr. Gersdorff, 
in the eminent authority, rates the following XXXX: 
OT LISS ONS 1.09 Sweet Lavender, Sheila, Nautilus, Giant Nymph, Leota, 
eee 50 Juno, Night Wings, ‘‘Catherine Coleman,’ medal winner 
- - 5 not tested. 
Farr’s wonderful Irises, Peonies, Coryepethomame, and pany Planting stock for sale this Fall. 
rs ~ — 
= Ss Farr's Hardy Plant — Large acreage of the good standard varieties. 
- Re JOE COLEMAN, 
edition (without _ illustra- Cleveland Road, - Ravenna, Ohio 
tions) will be sent on request. q Ps ae 
BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries (Co. : ~ 
Sof add dow Our Crop is Fine 


Our crop is in the best of shape this season and 
we will be able to offer to the trade planting 
stock of the best new varieties, such as Louise, 
Le Marechal Foch, Anna Eberius, Crimson Glow, 
Lilywhite, Scarlano, Titanic, Charlemagne, etc., 
at very attractive prices. Our trial garden, con- 
taining hundreds of varieties, enables us to pick 
the best. If you are not one of our many cus- 
tomers a card will put your name on our mail- 
ing list. 


G. D. Black & Son, 
Wholesale Retail 
Albert Lea, Minn. Independence, Iowa 


WYOMISSING - - PENNA. 
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Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
Six Large Volumes—3600 Pages—Thousands of Illustrations 


J. HEEMSKERK 








eee: (Gladiolus Specialist 
The most POO chan — extant on ease. Gives dae ) 
species and names, careful arranged al indexed. 
Price reduced to, $40.00 net. (Monthly ts if desired.) Send for Care P. van Deursen 
printed prospectus fully describing this wor! . 
THE FLOWER GROWER - Calcium, N. Y. Sassenheim-Holland 
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Ask for our 1922 catalogue 
Originated by John M. Lewis 


Headed by the famous dark red Peony, Mrs. John M. Lewis. Gladioli, Narcissi and Iris 









































Among others listed this year are : 
Abbe oine 
Amelia Robbins Lewis’ Am. Beauty 
Celestia Lewis . arene Daw 
DeLaun Mra Morgan Lewis K 5) P > Wi © Gl e li 
=== emp s Prize Winning Gladio 
Ruth Byrd 
— Pink Wonder, White W 
ink Wonder, Wh i 
Then veriein ie wid snes , White Wonder, Albania, 
of color include various 
Sines of thn Seaelier wales Early Snowflake, Buttercup, Etc. 
Prices range from $3 to $20 each. It i Ni rand lorado, 
Send for list with descriptions = the Bie Trees of Califorsi, Pike's Peak aud ‘The Gaaiey of The 
and prices. Cave, The Yosemite Valley, and The Yellowstone Na- 
tonal i Park are thes = the eight greatest natecel wonders par El United States, and 
Se Soe te it time. ‘These two Wonder Glads, together 
MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS with an and other KEMP originations, 
= ‘ ytd Ty mee ba de ye ay ag The St Thomas 
— . Copenhagen, New York us Society’s Show, Kalamazoo, The New England Gladiclus society’sshow, | | 
Peony—Mrs. John M. Lewis Boston, August 12-13th, and at The New York Horticultural Society’s Show. 
Bronx Park, N. 19-20th. Visitors at these Shows should not fail 
Dre pee ON first 





mal charge of my exhibits at Boston and New Y and 
= aiuto Somat ene shake hands with al my customer friends wb ho 








= | HAND POLLENIZED GLADIOLUS SEED 


The announcement i = 
lenized Gladiolus seed, in the July number of THE FLOWER GROWER, has 
jrouaht a Beed of inquiries from all parts of the United States and Canada. 





$1.0 por packet, € packets for $5.0 edt Doeket wil 
UR plantings of Louise, Alice Se color oe catia Novem, (ne means rl 
; ‘our name early and be among the first to receive 2 copy. , ™ 
Tiplady, Le Marechal Foch, , 
__ E. J. Shaylor, Golden Meas- J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist 
ure, Lilywhite, Evelyn Kirtland, Breeder and Grower, 
Herada, 1910 Rose, as well as a fine ree Ot, aa 








line of the best of the commercial 
sorts have been very liberal for this 
season. Always the right stock at 
the right price. 


M. F.&C. C. WRIGHT, i All the newest European and American introductions 
Sturgis, Mich. Highest awards by American Peony Society. 





Highest awards by American Iris Society. 


Movilla plants are unsurpassed for vigor and 
freedom of bloom. 


3 Descriptive catalog compiled by James gies 
Saye and John C. Wister—30*. Price list free 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 
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PEONIES 


AND IRISES 


We are specialist growers of these most beautiful 
and satisfactory of flowers. 


Good varieties; worthy your valuable space and at- 
tention—a revelation to your flower loving friends. 
Irises-25 cents and higher. 
Peonies--60 cts. and higher. 


















The Smiling Crocus 


A saucy little flower, braving the cold of March 
and, bursting into bloom at the first touch of 
the spring sun. 


Seventy-Five Bulbs for $1 


For One Dollar we will mail you, postpaid, 25 
each of blue, white, and yellow Crocuses, or 75 
bulbs in all, enough to dot your lawn with 
starry bloom. 





Send for our new and interesting Catalog of Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Peonies and other buibs and roots for fall 
planting. 


















































L. L. Olds Seed Company The Better 
Drawer92 - - # £=Madison, Wis. Varieties 

aw. Be si a = -— Exceptionally 

a -? well grown; 
i True to name 

e + and 
i, Richard Diener Co., Inc. properly priced 
vt Kentfield, Marin County, California ros 
The You will find our price list of interest and value 
and 
1 Clarence W. Hubbarp 
mas GROWER OF 
3 di PEONIES & IRISES A 
aii 6144 Lakewood Ave. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
first 
and 
who 
Did You Attend the London, 
es Ontario, Peony Show? +==— 
ada Originators and Growers po 5 ge booklet: report of the Show now 
- will m distributi d will be iled 
il be of the Lar gest and Finest pane niiehauaiatnin sie Sennen orice list 
aia Gladioli and Petunias on both Peonies and Irises will be included if 
you wish. 
Catalog on Request LEE R. BONNEWITZ 

EY | S. Washington St., Van Wert,JOhio 





























A WORD OF THANKS 


To those who gave us such good Gladiolus patronage. We know they are Satisfied 
Customers and will become more and more enthusiastic as the stock comes into bloom. 








We now call your attention to our Irises and Peonies. We wish to transplant 
our stock of these and to clear a plot of them, make Two Great Offers 
12 MIXED IRISES FOR $1.00 
12 MIXED PEONIES FOR $5.00 


These are all good, standard named varieties. The Irises run in value to about $400, and the Peonies are a 
full $10.00 lot. This is a rare opportunity to secure plantings for hedges or other massing. 


A. H. Austin Co., . - - Wayland, Ohio 
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N THE JANUARY, 1921, issue of THE FLOWER GROWER I gave the names of 
at least four species of Gladioli described by authorities such as Prof. Bailey 
and others as having ruffled, or crisped or wavy petals. In my thirty-five 

years of trials and studies of this flower, I also found other species with more or 
less wavy and lacinated petals. From these sources, after many experiments, 
I evolved what is now my famous ruffled strains. Other breeders, even before 
my time, while crossing with the species and varieties, found an occasional seed- 
ling with more or less ruffling of the petals, but no other breeder ever took the 
pains to ascertain (or found) the source of ruffled petals, or ever produced a dis- 
tinct strain of ruffled Gladioli before my time, nor has anyone ever produced a 
whole list of such type before. Even now, since my ruffled varieties have been 
offered (about 1907), no other grower, even with the help I thus afforded him, has 
produced a collection of ruffled varieties at all comparable with mine, and no 
other grower, even at this late date, has offered a list of ruffled Primulinus Hy- 
brids, as is found in recent issues of my catalog. No grower before my time nor 
to this day has laid any claims to having produced a strain of ruffled Gladioli. 
There is no strain extant, aside from my productions, which does not show clearly 
by its type of flowers, its bulbs and cormlets, in form and appearance, its unmis- 
takable derivation from my original productions. These facts clearly show how 
the Ruffled Gladiolus came about. From this same strain can also be evolved a 
lacinated petaled type. In fact, in my 1915 catalog I offered a beautifully lacinated 
red variety, No. 163. This variety was cataloged by me until 1919, but is now 
temporarily withdrawn. ‘“‘ Cutie,’’ first offered in my 1918 catalog, is a neat, 
lacinated petaled Primulinus variety. In my address last December to the Wis- 
consin Horticultural Society at Madison, Wis., I described also a beautiful new 
pink lacinated variety. Some of the species I made mention of as having crisped 
or wavy edged petals, have this trait, so you can look for a new strain of this type 
in the very near future. In fact, I expect to offer several shades of such a type 
in my next catalog for the season of 1923. In September FLOWER GROWER, photo 
of lacinated petaled variety will be shown. 


A. E. KUNDERD 
Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 


The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus, lacinated varieties 
and many others of the World’s most beautiful kinds. 
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Begonias May Be Acquired Variously 


(Written expressly for The Flower Grower} 


VERYONE who comes into posses- 

sion of a few Begonias and makes 

a success of them begins to look 
around for more varieties. We have 
about three hundred of them in culti- 
vation, and it takes some time, labor 
and money to accumulate a good col- 
lection. And then some sorts are in- 
ferior, and only those who are making 
a collection would care for them. Some 
are easier to grow than others and 
these easy growing ones become quite 
common. But when one tries to find 
the rarer sorts they come bang up 
against a stone wall, as it were. The 
florists do not carry many kinds so one 
naturally turns to the collectors and 
finds they are mostly people of wealth, 
and this is their hobby and have “none 
for sale.” As one irately told me, 
when I asked if I could buy one, “I 
raise them for my own benefit and 
pleasure only.” Rather selfish isn’t 
it? But put yourself in her place and 
unless your character is a most benefi- 
cent one, you would be apt to give 
the same answer. After hunting and 
finally capturing a desired variety, and 
perhaps paying a good stiff price for 
it, it isn’t an easy matter to turn it 
over to every Tom, Dick & Harry who 
proposes to annex it either for a small 


. sum or as a gift. Though inwardly 


they are hoping you are going to be 
magnanimous enough to give them a 
WEE LITTLE CUTTING, they must 
prépare for disappointment, they 
won’t get it. 

One clings most tenaciously to a 
rare plant—when one gets it—and 
when others DO kindly offer to have 
you share with them, there is an invol- 
untary drawing back, and a “hands off” 
expression comes into the foreground 
which should serve as a warning to 
trespassers. But how true, “fools 
rush in,” and offer to buy, exchange, 
or in some subtle way become posses- 
sor of the desired plant. But there 
are collectors and collectors. I have 
known some who would rather talk 
Begonias than to go to a high society 


BY EVA KENWORTHY GRAY 


function. Then perhaps when they 
get warmed up on the subject and are 
showing off their pets, MIGHT open 
up that part of their anatomy called 
heart and present you with a WEE 
BIT CUTTING. But you should ap- 
proach with caution, keep only a note 
of admiration in your voice; don’t 
above all things make it perceptible 
that you are expecting to get one of 
their treasures, for if you do the 
game’s all off. I’d follow a collector all 
about his domain, listen enthralled to 
his garrulity and applaud the high 
note of triumph in his tone when he 
exhibits one of the RARE ones, not 
expecting in the least that I’d be so 
fortunate as to be the recipient of his 
bounty, and when such a thing does 
marvelously occur there is sure to be 
a hint of tears of emotion to receive 
such a wonderful gift. Tact, my dear, 
tact will get you anywhere, but then 
I am not sure but when one really loves 
the beautiful Begonias, they really ap- 
preciate one when it comes through a 
personal magnanimity. But—note—let 
another now approach your new pos- 
session and bear on their face that 
wistful lust, how quickly you harden, 
nay, nay, ‘tis not for you, runs 
through your mind, and as they sadly 
turn away your heart softens and you 
break off, oh, such a wee tiny piece 
and remember when you once coveted 
that same thing. BUT— if your plant 
has made a slow growth and you can’t 
see where you can spare even a little 
bit, you harden your heart further and 
generously give one of another kind. 
Have you all been through just that 
phase? Giver and receiver, which one 
is the happier? 

A certain class of Begonias can be 
raised from seed. The beautiful Rex 
is raised in that way. In crossing the 
different varieties one can get some 
wonderful combinations. I have seen 
them with leaves of such lovely color- 
ing that you imagine they would make 
fit robes for a queen, and perhaps the 
fairies do use them for lap robes in 


their chariots. If you can get seeds 
from a reliable dealer and know they 
are fresh, you can, with care, have 
fine plants in a few months. But it 
takes care; they do not grow and ma- 
ture haphazardly. 

First is the flat in which you pro- 
pese to sow your seed, sift the soil and 
have a generous amount of leaf mould, 
a third sand, and also before you scat- 
ter your seed put a sprinkling of sand 
over the surface of the soil. This 
keeps away the dreaded “damping off,” 
as the sand being so porous the mois- 
ture does not hold so long on the sur- 
face. Next thing is steady warmth. 
No cold draughts should strike the 
tender seedlings. And yet they should 
have plenty of fresh air; this tends 
also to keep off the fungus which 
causes “damping off.” If you have 
scattered your seeds thinly over the 
surface you have all the better chance 
to raise a goodly amount of them. Do 
not be in a hurry to transplant them; 
let them get a good size and be strong 
enough to stand the shock. The roots 
lie very lightly on the surface and one 
has to be VERY careful in watering 
lest they wash them from their moor- 
ings, and likely end their existence. A 
fern dish is really the best for fine 
seeds as by setting the pot in a pan 
of warm water it will absorb all up 
around the roots where it is most 
wanted and there will be no disturb- 
ance on the surface. Remember when 
you are going to do anything of this 
kind, do it right; success depends 
upon it. 

Tuberous rooted Begonias can be 
treated the same and I have seen them 
blooming four months after planting 
the seed. Care and watchfulness did 
it. When a plant gets chilled, the 
leaves usually fall leaving the bare 
stump. The best way to do then, is 
to break it up and plant the pieces in 
sand, cover with a glass and keep as 
warm as possible; the roots will soon 
start and then new leaves and your 
plant will take on renewed life and 
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grow and may be even better than the 
old. Some varieties do not branch, 
like the Vershifelt. ‘Those of the re- 
cumbent type can be rooted from the 
stalk, cutting them up into pieces and 
laying in the sand. New plants al- 
ways give better satisfaction; after a 
plant grows large it is difficult to get 
enough food for it, unless frequent re- 
potting is resorted to, and that is hard 
to do with a large ungainly plant. So 
it is better to divide it into smaller 
plants and throw the old root away. 

Rex can be started from the leaves, 
inserting the stem end in sand, and 
they root wherever there is a joining 
of two veins. Some stick them up- 
right in the soil and others pin them 
flat so that the leaf keeps in contact 
with the sand. They must be kept 
moist at all times and covered with a 
pane of glass to hold in the moisture 
and keep a more even temperature. 
The Niger and some of the hairy 
kinds root from the leaf. Stir a little 
bone meal into the surface near the 
plant; it does no harm and is food for 
it. Never spray water on the Rez. 
Wipe off carefully with a damp cloth. 
The smooth leaved varieties though 
love a shower bath in the warm 
weather, but be sure the sun does not 
shine on them at the time. 





~The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 








“In nature’s infinite book of secrecy a little 
can I read.”—S espeare. 


There is much of interest to be 
learned even about the commonest 
things around us, and until this knowl- 
edge is mastered one need not concern 
himself about the flora and fauna of 
the remoter parts of the earth. It is 
surprising what secrets one’s garden 
will reveal to the interested nature 
student. The insects and small ani- 
mals that infest it may furnish study 
for many an hour and an occasional 
trip to the woods will bring the mental 
and bodily rejuvenation that goes with 
such diversion. 


In school we were taught the geog- 
raphy of the distant countries of the 
world first, that of our own country and 
state last, and of the county wherein 
we resided, not at all. We learned all 
about the animals of Africa-and Asia, 
but little or nothing about those of our 
own immediate neighborhood. The fin- 
ished product of the public school could 
converse more freely about the orang- 
outang, the Lotus, the Mongoos or the 
Sequoia, than about themselves, the 
Dandelion, the Chipmunk or the Hem- 
lock. All children know by having 
been taught the fact that the Asiatic 
camel can go for weeks without drink- 
ing water, but comparatively few 
grown-ups have ever learned, either by 
hearsay or observation, that the com- 
mon toad that makes his home in our 
gardens, never drinks at all. 





The beginner in nature study should 
be advised not to try to cover too much 


Tut Frower GRowEeR 


ground in his excursions afield, for 
those who walk much usually .see lit- 
tle. When determining on some dis- 
tant point the trip must be made hur- 
riedly and so becomes mere pedes- 
trianism. John Burroughs learned 
the secrets of the birds and squirrels 
by sitting down and letting them come 
to him. He says their curiosity is in- 
tense. He would sit by the hour and 
watch them build their nests, all the 
while studying their habits, and hav- 
ing learned them accurately at first 
hand, shares the knowledge with us in 
the most charming narrative. 





Burroughs did not have an academic 
training in the sciences that pertain 
to nature. “I was born of and among 
people,” he says, “who neither read 
books nor cared for them, and my clos- 
est associations since then have been 
with those whose minds have been 
alien to literature and art.” Again he 
says, “Most people find botany a dull 
study. So it is, as taught from the 
text books in the schools; but study it 
yourself in the fields and woods, and 
you will find it a source of perennial 
delight.” 





“Not to have so much as a bowing 
acquaintance with the birds that nest 
in our gardens or under the very eaves 
of our houses; that haunt our wood 
piles; keep our fruit trees from slugs; 
waken us with their songs, and enliven 
our walks along the roadsides and 
through the woods, seems to be, at 
least, a breach of etiquette toward 
some of our most kindly neighbors.”— 
Neltje Blanchan. 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Building a Garden Pool 
By Fannie S. HEATH 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


In the later years of our lives the 
things connected with our childhood 
seem the most desirable. Their luster 
does not dim, but glows and brightens 
with the fading years. Thus it was 
that my desire for a pool with living, 
breathing creatures, swimming about 
in it, grew from a longing into a de- 
termination to have one. 

The land immediately surrounding 
my home is entirely free from sand 
and stones, but some miles away there 
is a big sand ridge with many beauti- 
ful boulders scattered about. Thus on 
the infrequent trips made to that part 
of the country I brought home a few 
more stones to add to my rock pile. 

They were laid in a somewhat irreg- 
ular oval wall about five by seven feet 
in dimensions and two feet high. Then 
the inside was dug out and nicely 
rounded to add depth. The entire bot- 
tom was then covered with stones. For 
this I chose the flattest and less at- 
tractive ones, placing them as close to- 
gether as possible to save cement. 
Then I took sand and cement in the 
proportion of three pails of sand to one 
of cement, poured them into a large 
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flat dry-goods box and mixed them 
thoroughly while still dry, using a 
spade and hoe to do the mixing. Then 
I added water and mixed again thor- 
oughly. I added water enough to make 
the mortar a trifle thinner than is or- 
dinarily used so that I could work it 
easily into the crevices between the 
stones, and tamped it in with the stub 
of an old broom. I did not mix up 
more of the cement than I could use 
in a few hours, as it soon hardens and 
would be spoiled. I covered the bot- 
tom and sides of my pool with the 
cement, allowing it to come up a trifle 
higher on the sides than I wanted the 
water level to come. I let this first 
coat dry for a few days, sprinkling it 
occasionally so that it would not dry 
too rapidly and crack. When this first 
coat had hardened I gave it a second 
coat prepared as the first. I sprinkled 
the first coat well with water before 
applying the second so as to make it 
sure to stick. After this second coat 
was dry I scrubbed it out thoroughly 
two or three times with lots of water 
and an old broom. Then filled it with 
water and emptied my big bowl of 
eight gold fish into it. 

The water was about eighteen inches 
deep in the deepest place. How the 
fish did enjoy it! 

Then I dipped my hand into the 
clear sparkling water and sprinkled a 
handful over the surface of my pool 
saying: “Lake! I christen thee Heart’s 
Desire.” It has been such a source of 
pleasure that I wonder more people 
do not have them and the cost is so 
small that any one can afford it. 

There is a small Arbor Vitae tree at 
the back of my lake which gives it a 
very natural look and adds much to its 
beauty; while a trailing Cedar and 
other vines grow over the stones, mak- 
ing it a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. Build one. 


Moisture Requirements 
in Transplanting 


Moisture is taken up by plants 
through their small feeding roots or 
rootlets, and it is lost by evaporation 
through the surface of the foliage or 
leaves. In transplanting, if any of the 
fine rootlets are lost, the supply of 
moisture to the foliage is reduced ac- 
cordingly and necessarily the plants 
wilt. To prevent this wilting and 
start growth as promptly as possible 
water is poured around the roots be- 
fore the earth is entirely filled in, and 
sometimes the foliage or tops are 
partly cut back when the transplanted 
subject is of a nature to permit it. 
Other methods are to shade the plants 
from sunshine, and protect from winds 
for a few days to reduce evaporation. 

Many gardeners, who think they are 
scientific, do not understand the under- 
lying laws of the chemical and me- 
chanical processes and actions which 
take place in a growing plant. Water 
is important because all chemical ele- 
ments entering a plant must be in solu- 
tion to be assimilated. 
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Fall Peony Notes 


By EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


FoF THE Peony Grower early Fall 
stands next in interest to the bloom- 
ing period, as it is the time of digging 
and planting, taking account of stock, 
deciding what to increase and what to 
discard or let remain undug. 


TIME TO DIG 

Most growers advocate digging in 
September or even later. In this lati- 
tude, about the same as Philadelphia, 
I find that if I wait that long the new 
white hairy rootlets have already 
started. So I usually start about Au- 
gust 15 and try to be done before Sep- 
tember. If the ground is not ready for 
the new planting I heel in the divisions 
in fairly dry soil in the garden. Early 
digging and replanting gives the plant 
good time to start the new rootlets for 
the next year, for the ground to settle, 
(thus avoiding winter heaving), and 
is, I believe, not fully appreciated by 
many. If the season is very dry, the 
digging may be safely done later, but 
this is exceptional here. 


PLANTING 


When I set out a Peony I fill the 
hole nearly full of loose dirt after 
placing the root so that the eyes will 
be exactly two inches below the sur- 
face, then pour in at least two quarts 
of water, and then mound up the dirt, 
pressing it down only gently. The 
generous supply of water starts im- 
mediate growth of the rootlets and 
also settles the dirt better than tamp- 
ing. 

ONE EYE DIVISIONS 

Much argument is carried on for 
and against the small “one eye” divi- 
sions. If a variety is divided fine 
every year for several years, I believe 
real damage is done, but a small divi- 
sion from a large old clump will usu- 
ally justify itself. Much depends, 
also, on whether a root is cut hit and 
miss, or care taken that the root whose 
fibers naturally run toward a certain 
eye is left with that eye. 

LONGER BLOOMING PERIOD 


To lengthen the season of bloom, 
try planting one of the late varieties 
such as Mad. Emile Galle, Solange or 
Mireille, in sod, or partial shade or on 
a northern slope. But see that they 
have sufficient water in Summer, and 
enough bone meal to offset robbing by 
tree roots. Location will often make 
as much as a week’s difference in 
blooming time of a variety. 

COLOR SCHEMES 

Color schemes for planting are 
sometimes asked for by those starting 
with Peonies. As a matter of fact, if 
one will discard all decidedly purplish 
reds the problem is a simple one. Put 


the dark reds on the edges of and 
scattered through the bed, surround 
them with whites, then fill in with the 
pinks, light and dark, and you cannot 
be far wrong. If you do not like that 
plan, try any other and it will probably 
be all right too. But there is no place 
for the purplish reds in my garden, 
no matter how large or rare. I also 
try to plant the early varieties in one 
end of the bed, the midseason in the 
center and the late ones in the other 
end. But maybe you would prefer to 
mix them up in season as well as by 
color. Iris are fine in a Peony bed, 
but if you leave the Iris more than two 
years, give every plant, whether Peony 
or Iris, full space, 3 or 4 by 4 feet, if 
possible. 
PLANTING PEONY 

I have secured best results by plant- 
ing Peony seed only one inch deep and 
then covering with about an inch of 
lawn clippings, which must be kept 
moist if rain is insufficient. Leave the 
cover on over Winter, but take it off 
very early in the Spring, before the 
little plants start. Seed must be picked 
before it gets bone dry, but it is also 
ruinous to pick it before it is solid. 
Plant at once after picking, but if you 
cannot do that, cover the seed in some 
dish with moist earth. I have tried 
soaking the seed in a strong solution 
of permanganate of potash, to kill any 
blight germs, but think the several 
hours I gave them was too much. 
Probably a few minutes are ample. 

CARE OF SEEDLINGS 

Spray the young seedling plants in 
early Spring with a weak Bordeaux 
solution. You may save the one plant 
of great excellence you have hoped to 
get. Seedlings should be transplanted 
the second Fall to rows three or four 
feet apart, and eight to fifteen inches 
apart in the row. Leave them there 
until they bloom. It is well known that 
some seedlings that show great prom- 
ise the first year never bloom so well 
again. This es me wonder whether 
we should not wait until the second 
or third year after blooming before 
we divide; whether dividing a young 
seedling may not break its back, so to 
speak. This Spring I had a magnifi- 
cent show of large bloom on a seedling 
which I had let bloom for three years 
in its original location, not thinking it 
worth moving the first two years, but 
still not yet ready to throw it away. 
Now I have a light pink with the 
charm of form of Marie Jacquin, and 
shall propagate it carefully. 

PEONIES FOR LANDSCAPING 


I believe many landscape architects 
are open to censure for not taking care 
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to learn more about and use in their 
landscape work the finer varieties of 
Peonies. It makes me sick to see the 
Peony family represented in a beauti- 
ful landscape planting of shrubs and 
perennials by only the old commercial 
varieties. Such seems to be the rule 
rather than the exception. Of course 
I will grant that such Peonies are bet- 
ter than none at all, and fully as good 
as some other flowers used, but why be 
suited with a menu of bread and water 
when we can just as well have a feast. 
If one lost only the original cost of 
the roots it would not be so bad, but 
often one has lost years of time when 
he wanted the best, and his ground, 
limited in area, has become stale for 
Peonies. Of course he can take out 
the old dirt and put in fresh, an ex- 
pensive plan, or simply make the best 
of a bad deal and take a chance by 
planting new roots in the old location. 
If you are one of these unfortunate 
persons, tear out your old stuff and try 
something good. 


“TINTING” OF PEONY BLOOM 


Peony blooms this year had an un- 
usual purplish pink cast that I cannot 
account for. In Chicago Festiva Maz- 
ima showed so much of it that I did 
not recognize the variety. When my 
own bloomed later, it was the same. A 
blossom from Minneapolis of what is 
described as a pure white had decid- 
edly pink outer petals, and the same 
irregularity was reported from Mis- 
souri. Mons. Jules Elie had little 
charm; the purple cast spoiled it. 
Possibly the sunspot experts can ex- 
plain it. At any rate I shall have to 
wait another year before getting a 
true line on some seedlings that were 
disappointing in color this year. 

ERRORS IN RATING PEONIES 


There seems to be a strong tendency 
among Peony growers and writers on 
the Peony to draw a deadline at eight 


‘ points, and recommend that all varie- 


ties rating below eight in the 1920 
Symposium (ten representing highest 
standard) be not further propagated. 
Now there are undoubtedly too many 
varieties at present, and if the figures 
in the Symposium were absolutely ac- 
curate it might be all right to discard 
all rating below eight. But many 
votes were cast by persons having ex- 
perience with too few of the over one 
thousand varieties voted on, and no 
doubt also, many adverse votes were 
cast as the result of observations be- 
ing made from plants which were dis- 
eased. Then too, I believe there is a 
group of enthusiasts who are inclined 
to rate a variety high because it is 
new and expensive, and do not give 
some of the old standbys a fair rating 
in comparison. 

Some of the varieties rating below 
eight which have undeniable value are 
Madame de Verneville, Madame Ducel, 
Umbellata Rosea, Mireille, Duc de 
Wellington, Edulis Superba, Queen 
Emma and Gloire de Chas. Gombault. 
It is hard to understand why, if Mons. 
Jules Elie rates 9.2, Madame Ducel, 
which many prefer, should get only 
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7.9.. And with the above list rating 
below eight, why should Marguerite 
Gerard get 8.4 (I: positively dislike 
this Peony), Marie Jacquin with its 
most offensive odor get 8.3, Marcelle 
Dessert 8.2 and Mad. Emile Lemoine, 
which seems coarse to me, a big 8.9? 
PEONY SHOW PRIZE WINNERS 

From first and incomplete reports of 
this year’s show of the American 
Peony Seciety I notice among the 
prize winners Louis Van Houtte, 6.9, 
Mad. Forel, 7.7, and H. A. Hagen, 17.7. 
I think this shows that we still have 
much work to do before we get accu- 
rate comparative values for all varie- 
ties, and mention it now so that when 
you plant new roots this Fall, you will 
not automatically shy at any Peony 
rated below eight, nor choose without 
question a variety just because it rates 
eight or better. What has been done 
has been a wonderful help in estab- 
lishing values, but it is not time yet to 
write “finis.” 

Further on this subject, let me sug- 
gest that at the next show of the 
American Peony Society, they should 
offer a substantial prize for the best 
and largest collection of varieties 
rating below eight. It will help us to 
find the wheat still left in the straw 
pile. This year they offered a prize 
for the best collection of varieties 
rating nine or over. All well enough, 
but those varieties are going to be 
shown anyway. 

HINTS WANTED 

What do you, fellow Peony grower, 
do for flowers when your Peonies are 
not in bloom? I should like to tell 
you wheat ! do, if the Editor will let 
me, and will promise to put it in the 
Peony Department, so that the Iris, 
Gladiolus and other experts won’t 
catch me in their precincts and draw 
and quarter me to make a Roman holi- 
day. 


Peony Divisions 

In Peony articles, and in some Peony 
catalogues, it is much the fashion to 
belittle divisions, and to brag that 
this catalogue would not offer such 
inferior stock, but sells only one and 
two-year-old plants, leaving the infer- 
ence th it any grower who offers divi- 
sions is but little better than a fraud. 
There is no way, of course, to stand- 
ardize Peony plants, as no two are 
alike, and every grower has his own 
way of propagating his plants and of 
selecting his sale stock. The only way, 
then, to know what a grower is offer- 
ing, is to buy some of his goods. What 
he says may mean much or little, or 
possibly even less. 

Any strong, established Peony plant 
is built up vf sections, each naturally 
indicated, and each practically an in- 
dependent plant, each with its own 
crown and its own roots, and its own 
system of fibres and channels connect- 
ing crown to root system. Each such 
section, if perfectly disconnected from 
the others, is just as strong a plant, 
and as good to plant, as if it had re- 
mained a part of the whole. It is also 
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a plant of the same age as the plant of 
which it was a part. There are often, 
to be sure, young off-shoots from the 
heavier parts of the plant, which can 
be removed to grow to greater size 
and strength, or left attached until 
they acquire size and strength, but 
these are not divisions. A good term 
for them, and no insult intended, as 
they have their value, is “Scraps.” 
There will also other scraps occur in 
cutting up a plant. 

In most cases it is impossible to 
separate the divisions perfectly. There 
will be some root tissue broken off and 
lost. Of this some is not of impor- 
tance, and some is. Some root tissue 
will be wholly disconnected from its 
own crown and left attached to a 
crown to which its fibres do not con- 
nect, and to which, therefore, it is all 
but useless, not wholly so, probably. 
In some cases rone of the root really 
belongs to the crown to which it is at- 
tached. In the main, however, care- 
fully made divisions are good plants, 
most of them will bloom the first and 
every year, and all be strong clumps 
in three years. This is the unit plant 
obtaining in the great mass of the 
Peony business. 

f a grower prefers to grow these 
divisions himself a year or two, and 
offer heavier and proven plants, there 
can be no complaint. It is my im- 
pression, though, that most of the 
strong talk is not made by these men. 

Some growers split up their divi- 
sions into parts. These parts are not 
divisions. When grown a year they 
are one-year plants, and will not di- 
vide, as they do not have divisions. 
They can be split up again, but the 
parts from which they grew, and the 
parts into which they split up, are only 
scraps, and these scraps have to be 
grown two years or more before they 
make a plant equal to the plant which 


_can honestly be called a division. A 


division from a strong established 
plant has at least three-year strength 
and ability—is a mature plant. A 
grower who offers plants of one and 
two years from scraps, and tries to 
give the impression they are better 
plants than standard divisions, is not 
dealing fairly. 
BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 


Peonies for Winnipeg 


The city of Winnipeg, Canada, in a 
movement endorsed by the Manitoba 
Horticultural Society. is campaign- 
ing under the slogan, “A Peony in 
Every Yard.” 

A Peony in every yard is all right 
enough, but why not make it half a 
dozen or more? One Peony is not 
enough for any yard, and no grower 
of flowers, even on a small scale, should 
have less than four so as to give him 
the complete range of color, and six 
to a dozen are ‘still better. 

However, the campaign is worthy of 
emulation everywhere andthe work 
should not stop with the Péony, but 
it should take in all ‘the wthér flowers. 


- into cold water. 
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With due respect to the Peony, it has 
but a short season, and should be fol- 
lowed up by midsummer, late summer, 
early fall and late fall bloom. 


Spraying For Peony Stem Rot 


Edward Auten, Jr., suggests as a 
remedy for this trouble the spraying 
with Bordeaux Mixture: First just as 
the plants come through the ground, 
again when six inches high and again 
when the buds are like Hazlenuts and 
still again after blooming. 

















The Century Plant 


"(Agave Americana) 


I am sending a photograph of the 
flower of the Century Plant, which 
may be unusual to many of your 
readers. The stalk was very long, and 
we cut off quite a long piece of it in 
order to bring it home in the car. The 
flower has little beauty, no fragrance, 
and is a very poor whitish green color. 
After the flower fades the plant dies 
as most people know. 


“AIDA,” (Prescott, Ariz.) 


In his younger days, when the Editor sojourned 
for a season in southern California, he was 
fortunate in seeing a Century Plant in bloom 
in a front yard in San Bernardino. The bloom, 
if it can be called bloom, wae on a stalk about 
twenty-five feet in height, and was a curiosity 
even to California people at that time. It is, 
therefore, with considerable satisfaction that we 
are able to reproduce the illustration above. 


(The Editor) 


Shirley Poppies for Cut Flowers 


One of our readers writes us that 
if Shirley Poppies, referred to on page 
194, of the July issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, are cut just before or just 
after they open, preferably early in 
the morning, and plunged into very 
hot water, but not boiling, for ten or 
fifteen seconds, they will keep beauti- 
fully for several days after being put 
It is also stated that 
other flowers that wilt easily like Dah- 
lias, etc., may be benefited by the same 
treatment. 
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[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Artistic Arrangement 
of Gladiolus Blooms 


past increasing bloom in the Gladi- 
olus field is fair notice that the an- 
nual exhibition of the American Gla- 
diolus Society is not far distant, and 
a warning to begin making prepara- 
tion for it. The membership of the 
Society has doubled since the meeting 
of a year ago, and for that reason and 
the enthusiastic interest that is shown 
almost everywhere, we have reason to 
anticipate an unusually large entry of 
blooms and a large attendance. 

Those of us who have been closely 
associated with the Gladiolus some- 
times forget to pay attention to its 
decorative uses; in fact, the most of 
us haven’t gotten very far from the 
Mason Jar arrangements. In order to 
stage large exhibits for competition it 
is in most cases quite necessary to use 
the straight vases, but while the flow- 
ers show off well and their points of 
excellence are plain to be seen, there 
is nothing in such an exhibit to appeal 
to the artistic taste. 

During the short life of the Gladio- 
lus Society of Ohio, the members of 
the Cleveland Florists’ Club did much 
at our annual exhibits, to educate the 
public to the decorative uses of the 
flower; the various beautiful table 
centerpieces, wreaths, wedding bou- 
quets, baskets that were made by them 
brought new visions of the value of 
the Gladiolus to the growers, and per- 





haps suggested future possibilities to 
the florists themselves. The growers 
and florists were both benefited by 
those interesting displays, but the 
public attendance was small, a proof 
that the people at that time were not 
sufficiently interested and acquainted 
with Gladioli to care to spend time and 
money to attend the shows. : 

It is somewhat different now: At- 
tendance is good, and the public is in- 
terested and eager to learn anything 
new that pertains to the flower. Ar- 
tistic arrangement of flowers has been 
considered a work to be done by flor- 
ists only, but we are slowly awakening 
to the fact that pretty home decora- 
tions and various simple arrangements 
can be made up by the ordinary ama- 
teur. A bunch of mixed Gladioli 
jammed into a water pitcher is no 
longer a fitting table adornment and 
Mrs. Farmer as well as her city sister 
is determined to have her table decor- 
ated artistically and in a harmony of 
color. 

The object of the American Gladio- 
lus Society is the advancement and de- 
velopment of the Gladiolus, and the 
schedule of the coming exhibition has 
premium offers for arrangements that 
may be easily made but must show ar- 
tistic taste. Develop that latent taste 
for art which you may possess by giv- 
ing this a little thought and study. It 
is the place to learn; let us carry home 
some new ideas. 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 





Cacti We Have Flowered 
By I. G. NoYEs 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Epiphyllum Gaertneri. Two joints 
of this species were grafted onto a 
stem about ten inches long, of Cereus 
McDonaldi, in the Spring of 1913. In 
the Spring of 1914 it had increased to 
nine joints, and flowered on July 26 
of that year. Base of the flower tube, 
six ribbed, and brownish in color; tips 
of ribs elongated forming the lower 
scales on the tube of flower. Scales 
few on the flower tube, increasing in 
size toward the top. Flowers two and 
one-half inches in diameter; color 
bright scarlet, with thirteen petals, 
and opens out flat, like some of the 
Phyllocactus blooms. Stamens many, 
incurved, filaments pink, the upper 
fourth of them white; anthers yellow; 
style pink; stigma white, with five 
elongated segments, i.e. star shaped. 

Phyllocactus Latifrons. Native of 
the Terre caliente,—the hot moist zone 


of Mexico. It is also a night bloomer. 
The only other night blooming Phyllo- 
cactus is P. Hookeri, a native of Bra- 
zil, of somewhat similar growth, but 
with smaller flowers. 

We venture to say that ninety-nine 
out of every one hundred “Night 
blooming Cereus,” that our friends 
have had in bloom, and those that we 
have read of in the various newspa- 
pers as being in bloom, are Phyllo- 
cactus Latifrons. Grows to be a large 
shrub. We have seen them seven or 
eight feet high. Stems spineless, 
green, round and smooth, resembling 
a cane, the branches from the stems 
are flat and thin, of various lengths. 
The flowers are produced from the 
notches on the edges of the branches. 

Flower tube long, curved, and red- 
dish in color; scaly; scales increasing 
in size until they form the sepals of 
the flower. Petals wide, white, as are 
also the many long stamens, style and 
many parted stigma. Flowers eight 
inches in diameter and very fragrant. 
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The species is easily grown in good 
loam and leaf mold mixture, and will 
stand fertilizing. 

It is certainly interesting to watch 
the development of the flowers early 
in the evening of night that the buds 
will open, a small hole will be noticed 
in the apex of the bud, which will con- 
tinue to expanc in size until at about 
ten o’clock it will be fully open in all 
radiant beauty. 

Cereus McDonaldi. This is a climber, 
and is also one of the night blooming 
species, of which there are many. Na- 
tive of Costa Rica. . 

Mature stems are a dark, dusty 
green in color; an inch or so in di- 
ameter; round and spineless, with 
small projections instead of ribs, new 
growth has five or six ribs, with clts- 
ters of from five to seven very sbort 
spines. Buds produced from the sides 
of the branches, when small resemble 
tufts of dark slate-colored or brown 
wool. 

Tube of flower brownish red. Outer 
segments of the flower long, narrow 
and pointed, and tinged with the 
brownish red shades. Inner segments 
numerous, wider than the outer ones, 
long and pointed, white. Flowers a 
foot in diameter; fragrant. Plant 
bloomed in the latter part of August 
1910. With age this species grows to 
be a large spreading plant, ten or more 
feet high. Flowers fully expanded by 
midnight. 

Cerei are easily grown, their great 
drawback is that they grow large and 
take up lots of room. 


The Care of Lilacs 


I am frequently asked by my garden- 
ing friends to explain the reason why 
their Lilacs are so shy to bloom. In a 
few cases the delinquencies are due to 
wrong position or unsuitable soil, but in 
most instances the failure to produce a 
normal supply of blossom has been due 
to lack of pruning and omitting to cut 
away the dead flowers. I have seen gar- 
dens where old Lilac blooms have been al- 
lowed to stay on the bushes indefinitely, 
and I have often been tempted to enter 
such gardens and relieve the poor bushes 
of their unwanted progeny. The forma- 
tion of new growth during the Summer 
is indispensable to the development of 
bloom the following season, and as this 
growth is considerably checked by the 
process of maturing seed, it becomes nec- 
essary to remove the flowers as soon as 
they are over. When the bushes have 
ceased to flower is also the correct time 
to do any necessary pruning. This opera- 
tion consists in cutting away weakly 
shoots and removing all the suckers—if 
the plants have been grafted—from the 
base of the shrubs. It is well to remem- 
ber that Lilacs bear their blossoms on 
wood of the previous Summer’s growth, 
so that the encouragement of this growth 
is best given by the judicious use of the 
pruning knife. The centres of the bushes 
must be opened up, so there be a free 
circulation of air and a full play of sun- 
shine on the new growth. The formation 
of healthy Summer shoots may be further 
advanced by giving the shrubs a gener- 
ous top-dressing of rotten manure at the 
same time the pruning is undertakc2.— 
Gardening Illustrated. (English) 
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“* He who sows the ground with eare and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 





A Country Home with Flower 
Gardening, as a Prophylactic 

A remarkable growth of horticultural interest and taste 
has developed in this country during the past fifteen years. 
A far greater percentage now own country estates than 
ever before, and they find great pleasure in their possession 
of trees, plants and flowers. The extent of this taste is 
evidenced by the great expansion of nurseries that have 
been established of late years throughout the country to 
supply the needs of horticultural requirements. 

The people are now buying country homes as never be- 
fore and obtaining as large acreage as possible for spacious 
lawns, landscape effects, Rose, Peony and Iris gardens; 
rock gardens and bird gardens: This last a new feature to 
attract birds by providing food for them. 

It has been found by setting apart a piece of ground and 
planting it exclusively with some fifty varieties of trees, 
shrubs and vines which produce food for birds, that more 
than twenty-five kinds of birds will assemble there in large 
numbers to enjoy life through the various seasons and 
return each year to the delight of the owners who enjoy 
their song and company. A fringe of Evergreens, espe- 
cially Pines and Spruces will enhance the beauty of the 
bird garden, as also will the bird houses. 

Nowadays in the plentitude of motor cars one can con- 
veniently locate a country house farther out in the suburbs 
than formerly, where at least he will be able to obtain a 
plot of a few acres to devote to lawns, trees and gardens. 
Even a very modest home should have enough space to 
grow small fruits, vegetables and flowers in abundance. 
Oh! how the children will revel in the garden of sunshine 
and flowers! 

How beautiful the grounds of such a home may be 
made and kept by properly planning and laying out and 
planting borders on winding paths skirting the lawns with 
the hundreds of varieties of beautiful, hardy perennials 
that give one a succession of bloom from early Spring; 
beginning with the Tulips, Crocuses, Narcissi, etc., till late 
fall, ending with the Cosmos and Hardy Chrysanthemums. 
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Imagine the daily interest as the blooms unfold their 
beauty in a large variety of the new and wonderful Peonies, 
Columbines, Larkspurs, Lilies, Irises, Phloxes, Pinks, Hardy 
Asters: And in odd corners and angles groups of thesingle 
and fringed picturesque Hollyhocks and climbing Roses of 
twenty new and wonderful sorts and colors grown on pil- 
lars, and over walls, trellises and rustic work in wild 
revelry. Can anything be more fascinating than planting 
and keeping such a garden? 

On the front lines of the border beds, how easy after 
the bulb season is over, to sow a hundred kinds of beautiful 
annuals that will bloom profusely, such as Shirley Poppies, 
Bachelor’s Buttons, Marigolds, Mignonette, Nasturtiums, 
Zinnias, Asters, Pansies, etc. The wonderful new Dahlias 
should also be grown in many varieties and the Hardy 
Perennial Chrysanthemums, including all the new and im- 
proved kinds of the button size, the singles, the Pompons 
and Anemone sorts. 

Forty-five years ago a neighbor of mine, who was an 
important manufacturer, was found to be in delicate health. 
He decided to have his business managed by others quite 
competent to do so and he would take to the outdoor life. 
He bought a tract of inexpensive land, picturesque and 
hilly uplands within twenty miles of New York, and has 
passed his days ever since in the open air, improving and 
beautifying the property which thus kept his daily interest 
alive; and he is today in rugged health, over eighty-five 
years of age, with the feelings of a youth, and seems good 
for fifteen years more. The estate has grown to be of 
great value as he has allowed villa plots to be sold to those 
who wished to have homes within such attractive surround- 
ings. The past forty-five years that he has enjoyed exuber- 
ance of health in the open air should be contrasted with 
the daily grind of the typical business man, who persists in 
business confinement, and as a result dies early. 

Medical authorities agree with the wisdom of the man 
who spends his days, as far as possible, in the open air. 

MorAL—Own and keep a beautiful garden with grounds 
as attractive and extensive as you can make them. 


JAMES R. PITCHER 
NOTE BY THE EDITOR: 


The above article was sent by Mr. Pitcher some weeks before 
his death and should have been used before, but from great pressure 
on our columns. It was, presumably, sent afterwards by Mr. Pitcher, 
with some slight changes, to another publication, but we are glad to 
print it here as a most excellent suggestion to the business man 
who finds the confinement of business burdensome; and to any city 
person who finds the city distasteful as a place of residence. 





Deep or Shallow Planting of Gladioli 


Three articles on the above subject on another page 
this month will bring out some facts about planting Gladi- 
oli which have not been made as clear as they should have 
been heretcfore. There is no doubt but that many growers 
have planted too deeply under certain conditions; and it 
is more than probable that failure to secure reasonable 
increase through bulblets has, in many cases, been owing 
to too deep planting. 

It has been quite general among Gladiolus growers 
to recommend the planting of first size corms at a depth 
of six inches and even more, but personal experience in- 
dicates that this is too deep, even in a sandy soil. The 
Editor’s garden is very sandy and he has planted as deep as 
six inches, or perhaps a little more at times, and in future 
will not plant deeper than five inches for first size corms 
and proportionately less for the smaller size and, one and 
one-half to two and one-half inches for bulblets. 

It must be remembered in connection with any crop 
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going into the ground that if it is necessary to plant 
deeply that it is at the same time necessary that the ground 
is worked several inches below the depth of planting. For 
instance, if Gladioli are planted five to six inches below 
the surface, the ground should be plowed to a depth of nine 
to ten inches:—deeper would be still better. In other 
words, there should be several inches of rich, loose, and 
cultivated soil containing elements of fertility well below 
the bottom of the furrow or trench for the roots to feed 
in. 

While it is desirable to have Gladiolus corms pretty 
well down in the ground to help support the flower spike 
at blooming time it is hardly well to do this to the detri- 
ment of the growth, either of the new corms, or the in- 
crease by bulblets, and it is doubtful if a depth of six 
inches should ever have been generally recommended for 
Gladioli. 

Production of bulblets is of the utmost importance to 
commercial growers, and those who would increase their 
varieties rapidly; and it seems to be proven beyond ques- 
tion that deep planting results in a reduced production 
of bulblets, and that shallow planting is best when greatest 
productivity is in mind. 

It should not be understood, however, that this sub- 
ject is necessarily settled by the articles in question and 
anyone having ideas and experience on this subject will 
surely find THE FLOWER GROWER open for further discus- 
sion. 

MADISON COOPER 





Tendency of Flower Shows 


Adella Prescott, in the Utica Garden Club Department 
this month, offers some interesting comments on the place 
of flower shows in the development of floriculture. That 
the tendency has been decidedly toward artistic display 
and the offering of prizes for display rather than the 
flowers themselves, there is no question. — 

But I would urge caution in this direction and especially 
in flower shows conducted by societies for the promotion 
of interest in some particular flower. Take the Iris for 
instance: It must be remembered that shows of this 
flower are primarily to display the qualities of different 


' yarieties and make comparisons thereof, and that artistry 


in staging is altogether secondary at such a show. In 
other words, I would urge that staging for display should 
not be carried too far, and that too many prizes should not 
be given for arrangement and display only. 

To display and compare the individual flower is primar- 
ily the object of all special flower shows, and indeed the 
individual flower is the basis of any flower show, so why 
belittle the individual flower to the aggrandizement of the 
grand display? It will not do at all in the show devoted 
to one particular flower, and it should not be carried too 
far in the general flower show. 

MADISON COOPER 


Babes and Blossoms 


To some persons the combination of babes and blossoms 
may seem quite as unusual as the Editor’s Pigs and Posies 
and Mrs. Austin’s Fowls and Flowers, but it is a very 
natural and less difficult association to maintain: For 
while pigs and fowls must be kept penned in order that the 
posies and flowers may exist, as the second part of the com- 
bination, babes and blossoms may be raised to their mutual 
advantage in the same garden or nursery. It is more than 
a coincidence that the word “nursery” is universally used 
to denote both the place where children, and also where 
plants are reared; in order to secure their highest de- 
velopment, both children and plants require intelligent 
care, plenty of pure air, sunshine and proper food. A 
writer has compared their growth in the following lines: 
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A little rain and a little sun, 

And a little pearly dew, 

And a pushing up and a reaching out, 
Ther’ leaves and tendrils all about— 
Ah, that’s the way the flowers grow, 
Don’t you know? 


A little work and a little play, 

And lots of quiet sleep, 

A cheerful heart and a sunny face, 

And lessons learned and things in place— 
Ah, that’s the way the children grow, 
Don’t you know? 

Children instinctively love flowers, and as it is not 
natural to wish to harm anything that one loves, the child 
who willfully destroys flowers is an exception. When 
encountered this unnatural trait may be readily overcome 
by tactful suggestive training that will tend to bring out 
the natural inclination to preserve the beautiful. From 
experience I know that with scarcely any effort it is pos- 
sible to have a mere infant toddling about a garden with- 
out the slightest apprehension that harm will be done by 
heedless hand or careless foot. 

It is an excellent plan to give a child a garden of his 
very own. The pride of ownership and the responsibility 
will do much to develop the individuality of the little gar- 
dener; while the outdoor living and the moderate exer- 
cise in digging, weeding, etc., will prove beneficial to body 
and mind of the active growing child. 


BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 


Letter Writing Efficiency ? 


In these days of so-called business efficiency experts, 
production engineers, etc., it might be called heresy to sug- 
gest that efficiency, so-called, may be overdone; but I am 
not going to write a sermon on this subject just now. May 
do so later. The object today is to point out that the man 
who does not refer to the date of your letter in replying to 
it, is not only discourteous, but he is wasting your time. 
When I write a letter to a person if that letter demands an 
answer, I certainly want my friend to refer to the date of 
my letter so that when he replies, if there are matters in 
my letter demanding it, I can look up my carbon copy and 
have the whole thing in a nutshell without racking my 
brains to try and remember what I said. Some corres- 
pondents don’t ever refer to the fact that you sent them a 
letter, but jump into the subject with both feet without pre- 
liminaries. This may be “efficiency” so far as they are 
concerned, but it is discourteous, unbusinesslike and incon- 
siderate, and will not tend to put the recipient in a frame of 
mind to correctly interpret the message. 

More about efficiency another time, It is a big subject 
and worthy of more space. 





We get continued suggestions from subscribers about 
what they would like to see in THE FLOWER GROWER. Iris 
lovers say that they want more Iris lore, Rose lovers want 
more Rose lore, Dahlia lovers want to see more about 
Dahlias; and other flower specialists ask for more in their 
particular lines. 

At times we print more regarding some one particular 
flower than we should. For instance: We carried three 
continued articles on the Gladiolus for several months, 
but it seemed imperative that they should be run. We 
promise ourselves, which is equivalent to promising our 
readers, that in future THE FLOWER GROWER will cover 
more fully the general scheme of summer-flowering plants 
and floriculture in general. 

















A DOZEN BEST IRISES 


I trust that a correction will be in or- 
der to my article in the June FLOWER 
Grower, “A Dozen or More Best Irises” 
and some comments on the rating that 
some of the. varieties received in this 
list will be permitted. If this article had 
been written last Summer I would have 
in all probability included the Iris Blue 
Jay among the best moderate priced late 
Irises, for at that time I thought so much 
of Blue Jay that my stock of it was in- 
creased from a grower who was closing 
out, and strange to say intended to dis- 
card May Queen and Madam Chereau. 
If I am permitted to change my mind 
Blue Jay would be chosen instead of 
Othello. On account of the excessive 
rainfall this Spring many Irises were 
finer in quality than usual; Blue Jay was 
among these and if I were to ju i 
variety by this season’s bloom it would 
score 90 but to allow for a dry season 
and strike an average I will now rate 
Blue Jay at 85. Blue Jay excels Othello 
in every way; it appears to have more 
substance and is larger. The color of the 
standards is more beautiful and the col- 
oration of the fails is such an intense 
shade of brilliant dark rich blue that this 
variety is fine and distinct among extra- 
fine high priced sorts. The clean white 
throat adds to its distinction also. Oth- 
ello is still good and I would raise the 
rating from 68 to 70. 

It was an error of judgment on the 
part of the jurors to rate the early va- 
rieties, Florentina, Kochii and Derothea 
at less than 85. For an early variety 
Helge was rated too low. As the early 
variety Major only received four votes I 
am not dist by its low rating. Zua 
was rated too low. After this season’s 
bloom I will take a chance of going up 
against the average vote of 75 that this 
choice sort received and would rate it 
close to 90 where it belongs. I predict 
that Zua will prove to be a prophet 
abroad and receive the recognition that 
it is justly entitled to. Of the late va- 
rieties in my best dozen the same error of 
judgment was shown. It is beyond my 
comprehension how anyone who was qual- 
ified to ju would score such varieties 


as Rhine Nixie, Prosper Laugier, Inno- 
cenza, King of Iris, Ma Mie, Madam 
Chereau, Pocahontas, Queen of May, 


Monsignor and White Knight at less th<n 
85. Most of these varieties should rate 
higher than this figure. 

In the original selection the Pallida, 
Princess Beatrice was meant instead of 
just Pallida Dalmatica. As the best 
dozen Irises now stands corrected it is 
submitted as the best. 

H. W. GRoscHNER 





MARGUERITES IN CALIFORNIA 


When admiring the Marguerite in the 
San Quentin article in the June number 
I wished to tell you they are a perennial 
here in California and make a very beau- 
tiful hedge, continuing in full bloom 
for months. I had a plant perhaps as 
large as the one illustrated—say 4 x 6 
feet, that was one of the few that bore 
single, full double, and semi-double 
blooms, the single ones having a bright 
dark center, the semi-doubles were full 


in center, concealing the eye, and the full 


doubles were marvels of beauty, all of 
them large as the top of a large drinking 
glass. I never could decide which was 
prettiest. No bloom cut with its own foli- 
age makes prettier cut flowers and I al- 
ways use both kinds. Can break out a 
handful from a plant as often as I like 
and they are never missed. 


SaRAH A. PLEAS 





STORING SQUASHES 


While visiting the Public Market at 
Portland, Oregon, I found Hubbard 
ash for sale as late as the middle of 
ay. Inquiry showed that the squash 
‘had been subjected to a drying process 
that seemed to render the outside im- 
mune to decay. I tried keeping about 
twenty squash in the furnace room of my 
residence and only two have shown si 
of decay at this writing, April 24. They 
were against the outside wall and next 
year I shall store on a shelf and protect 
from the wall. Squash to be stored in 
this way. should be handled with care and 
stems not broken off. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


The storage of Hubbard Squash was 
studied by the Editor many years ago, 
when he was engaged in operating a cold 
storage plant. It was demonstrated 
that are not a cold storage pro- 
duct and Perrin’s explanation of the of 
ing process, which is new to me, is only 
further proof of the facts at that time 
determined. It was found that squashes 
should be stored in a temperature of not 
lower than 50°, and the dryer the air the 
better. Perrin tells us that squash should 
be put through a ing process first 
which would render them immune to de- 
cay, but, of course, this is not practicable 
except on a commercial scale. His sug- 
gestion to store on a rack is in line with 
the recommendation in my book, “Practi- 
cal Cold Storage,” (first «dition 1905) 
that “pumpkins and squashes should be 
placed on a shelf near the top of the 
room and should not touch each other. 
Pumpkins and squashes require more air 
and must be stored dryer than the softer 
vegetables. Inspect them frequently and 
should one become soft it should be re- 
moved.” 

While the storage of squashes is not 
a floral subject it is quite probable that 
seventy-five per cent of FLOWER GROWER 
readers are interested. 


MADISON COOPER 





ERANTHIS AND FRITILLARIA 


In reply to inquiry p. 142 the under- 
noted information may be of interest. 

Eranthis cilicica. 

*Eranthis hyemalis. 

Fritillaria arkabadensis. 

Fritillaria delphinensis. 

*+Fritillaria amperialis. 

*+Fritillaria meleagris. 

Fritillaria pyrenaica. 

*Plants and bulbs also F. Mel. Alba and Rosa 
from John Forbes, Hawick, Scotland. 
tPennell & Sons, Lincoln, England. 
Seeds from H. Correvon, Chene-Bourg, Geneva, 
witzerland. 


Huew ApDAR 
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GLADIOLUS—LE MARECHAL FOCH 


This Glad is a good one. Everybody 
says that, but it is better than come 
growers admit. It came from Hol! =i 
and because of this some Americans seem 
set against it. If it came from any 
American breeder it would be praised 
very high. Quality ought to count and 
not where it came from. 

“HOLLANDER.” 





sRIS FAVORITES 


I am very much intere«ted in the talks 
on Irises, and am alwa}. glad to see the 
ones I like best in lists of the favored 
ones. One of my favorites is Zua—al- 
most white with a .int of lavender. The 
whole flower looks as though made of 
fine crushed tissue paper. I have a num- 
ber of other favorites, among them Mad. 
Chereau and Mrs. Darwin. I like the 
delicate colored ones best, especially for 
vases. I admire most of them, and [ am 
trying to get each color in a bed by itself. 
There is one very large strong grower. 
I call it blue-flower, because it is all 
blue, and it blooms in April. Don’t know 
the name. I admire them all, and have 
about 25 different kinds, and hope to add 
more of the named ones. 


Mrs. G. M. Dory 


The Perennial Pea 

The Glad Philosopher does well to 
call attention, in your July issue, to 
the Perennial Pea, (Lathyrus latifol- 
ius), but is hardly accurate in calling 
it a novelty. It does not appear to be 
common in American gardens, but is 
native to European woods, and there 
are a number of cultivated forms of it. 
It has a long thong-like root, difficult 
to transplant, and purchased seed 
seems slow to germinate. After it is 
once established it self-sows, and has 
become a veritable weed in one damp 
corner of my own garden in northern 
New Jersey. Unlike the Glad Philos- 
opher, I think it excellent for cutting, 
although the magenta blossom 
comes blue before it is really faded. A 
bowl of Perennial Peas arranged with 
Gypsophila is delightfully cool and 
airy in appearance. It is so rampant, 
too, that one can cut the graceful 
sprays, with buds and foliage, with- 
out compunction. With me it blooms 
from late June on. There is a pure 
white variety, and several variations 
of pink, magenta and purple. 

This Lathyrus is excellent for a 
rockery, a rough fence, or any odd cor- 
ner where a climber can be used, and 
it is at home in sun or shade. 

E. T. RoyLe, (New Jersey) 
Note by the Editor: 


I have two plants of the Perennial Pea. They 
are a rose-pink color and are good for cut flowers, 
as above suggested. One plant on the east or 
northeast side of the house does especially well, 
being shaded from the hot afternoon sun. it 
grows from the root each year and to a height 
of five or six feet and will continue biooming as 
long as the old blooms are cut, but the maturing 
of seed is inclined to stop the blooming of the 
plant. 

The Perennial Pea should be useful in many 
places and being perfectly hardy it is a very de- 
sirable plant after once established. Difficulty in 
securing germination from the seed has perhaps 
been owing to lack of cross fertilizing of the 
flowers. This suggestion came to me from 
party from whom I secured my seed originally. 
He said that he could not get the to grow 
until he secured a plant of another color to grow 
along with the one he had. 
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Under the Eaves---The Cliff Swallow 


BY MARGARET A. BARTLETT 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


OMETIMES when I hear the farm 

cat denounced as the greatest foe 
to bird-life, I run hastily over in my 
mind numerous farmer-folk I know, 
and after considering their attitude 
toward the birds, stand staunchly up 
for the milk-fed Tabby! True, an oc- 
casional ground-nest may be discov- 
ered by the cat and the young in it de- 
stroyed, and, throughout the season, 
several young birds may fall victim to 
the cat’s instinctive taste, but I have 
yet to see a farm depopulated of birds 
because of cats. On the other hand I 
know several from which the birds 
have been driven because of the shot- 
gun or other means of destruction. 

A Robin, when berries are ripe, de- 
mands a few—and is secretly shot: A 
Flicker at some time or other has 
ruined a shingle or two on the barn— 
and is shot, just when a nestful of 
young birds send clamoring cries for 
food: Swallows decide to nest under 
the eaves of the barn—and the farmer 
waits till the nests are completed and 
filled with eggs or baby birds, and then 
heartlessly scrapes them off. Does the 
farm cat destroy more birds than such 
aman, or more surely drive birds 
away from a farm? I think not! 

Birds learn quickly where they are 
welcome and where they are not. It 
happens that around us the eaves 
Swallows have been driven from many 
a farm. Therefore when we moved 
into the district, the birds sought our 
barn the first Spring. Last year a 
dozen or more built under the eaves. 
They were not disturbed. This year I 
have counted thirty-odd mud nests un- 
der the eaves on the north side of the 
barn. The soil beneath the eaves—on 
ground where no one ever walks— 
may be objectionable, yet it is of little 
consequence compared with the cheer- 
ful friendliness of the Swallow colony 
housed under the sheltering roof ex- 
tension. 

The nests of these birds, as anyone 
at all familiar with them knows, are 
constructed of mud. I had often wished 
that I might observe the birds at work 
on a nest more closely, for the barn 
was so high that much watching al- 
ways resulted in a stiff neck or a head- 
ache, or both, and I would have to 
give up watching just about as my 
eyes were well focussed on a bird at 
work. And one day there came the 
opportunity I had been waiting for. 

Catastrophes are many in the Swal- 
low colonies. Possibly our excessive 
dry climate and our frequent winds 
are responsibk for some of the disas- 
ters, but be that as it may, the fact 
remains that nest after nest, seem- 
ingly of its own accord, topples to the 


ground, and its courageous little in- 
habitants have to start again to build 
a home. As a rule I think, they do 
not build again in the same place. Dis- 
aster overtook them there: Some other 
place may be safer. 

Thus it was that two pairs of birds 
left the barn and went in search of a 
new, safer nesting place. One day, 
after an unusually hard western wind, 
I noticed a fallen nest under the west- 
ern eaves of the barn where two pairs 
of Swallows had attempted to build. 
The next day the birds were fluttering 
about the low dairy house but a few 
steps from the back piazza. After 
much investigating and talking of it 
over, two birds decided to build under 
the roof-peak, while the other two at- 
tempted to construct a nest under the 
sloping roof. The latter nest, however, 
would not stick. For two days the 
birds labored intently, but as fast as 
an inch of mud had been plastered to- 
gether, it fell, till at last the birds 
flew away to seek still another loca- 
tion. 

The two under the roof-peak, how- 
ever, seemed to be meeting with bet- 
ter success. Day after day, sitting on 
the pump curb, I watched them, and 
marveled at their masonic skill and 
the swiftness with which they worked. 

The mud needed in their house- 
construction was obtained from the 
banks of the irrigation ditch across 
the road in the pasture, where many 
cattle had tramped the ground to 
quench their thirst from the running 
water. Seldom were the two birds ab- 
sent from the nest at the same time. 
While one bird flew for mud, the one 
just returned, with small bill heavily 
laden, would remain busily plastering 
her supply on in the most needed 
places. She would finish just as the 
mate returned, anu, with a word of 
greeting, perhaps of instruction, and 
a parting word of farewell, would 
leave him to apply his mud plaster 
while she went for a new supply. 

In perfect unison the two birds 
worked, male and female working to- 
gether, sharing alike, for the benefit 
of the home-to-be. Yet, despite the 
problems that confronted them, they 
were never too busy, never too rushed, 
to forget the pleasant notes at meet- 
ing and parting. 

All day long the two birds worked, 
seemingly never stopping to eat till 
dusk was nearly upon us. Then, to- 
gether with the many Swallows from 
under the barn eaves, they swooped 
and darted and circled high up in the 
air, feasting upon unsuspecting in- 
sects. 

Thus did the work continue for sev- 
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eral days, and the mud-nest grew 
apace. As soon as it was large enough 
to hold both friendly little birds, we 
could always be sure to see them 
nestled close together and prepared for 
the night, after their evening’s aerial 
exhibition. When at last the oval mud- 
pocket was completed, leaving unen- 
cased only a round doorway large 
enough for the entrance of its owners, 
we would see but one little head pro- 
truding when we glanced up for our 
final good-night just before the shad- 
ows fell too thickly. But always as we 
watched, the first head would disap- 
pear, and the mate would be given his 
turn to look us over. 

Never did the small birds appear 
afraid. They would fly within a few 
inches of our heads in making their 
flights to and from the nest, and their 
bright little eyes would look out at us 
from beneath their black cap and 
white forehead in the most sociable, 
pleased-to-meet-you manner possible. 
They were doing no harm; they looked 
for no one to harm them. 

But the Fates, it seemed, were 
against this brave, congenial little 
pair. One morning I went out to find 
the nest fallen, the mud, smooth as if 
applied by human hands on the inside, 
rough, as it curled from the birds’ 
small mouths, on the outside, crumbled 
into bits. A bit of excelsior which 
the birds had found in the yard and 
used for a lining lay in the midst of 
dried, broken bits of mud, and on it 
were the remains of a tiny white, 
cinnamon-speckled egg. 

All that day the birds flew about the 
dairy house roof, trying to solve the 
mystery, passing notes of commisera- 
tion to each other, hoping each time 
they flew back, it seemed, to find the 
home intact where they had placed it. 

I thought they would build again in 
the same place, but the next morning 
they were gone. Down at the barn I 
noticed a new nest in progress, 
crowded close, close up against several 
others. There were no identifying 
marks to prove that the new builders 
were the unfortunate ones who had 
been forced to leave the dairy house, 
but I could not help but feel that they 
were the same. And I wondered if 
perhaps after all they would not be 
happier there with the thirty-odd pairs 
of friends and relatives, for Swallows, 
especially these cliff or eaves Swal- 
lows, prefer community life. The 
whole row of nests under the eaves 
seemed like nothing more than a long 
apartment house, with doors to the 
right and the left and in the middle. 
Yet in spite of neighbors so near on 
either side and sometimes in back, 
there never appeared to be friction 
among the tenants. They lived not 
only in sweetest trust and harmony 
with each other, but with the many 
neighbors as well. 

To some this vast colony might be 
considered a nuisance, but to me it is 
a revelation and a lesson. At the close 
of a day, especially of one of those 
days which come at times to us all, 
when “everything’s gone dead wrong,” 
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it is soothing’ and cheering to walk be- 
neath the eaves and look up at the lit- 
tle white foreheads which peer at me 
from every round entrance, watch a 
moment, see the first small head dis- 
appear and the head of the mate take 
its place, and contemplate on the dis- 
asters and troubles that those little 
birds have encountered, the while they 
maintain their cheerfulness and eter- 
nal trust in the goodness of life. 





The Pocket Nature Library in the 
“Bird Guide,” by Chester A. Reed, has 
the following to say about the Cliff 
Swallow, which is also known as the 
Mud Swallow or Eave Swallow: 
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CLIFF SWALLOW 


(Petrochelidon lunifrons. 5% inches) 

Adults similar in plumage but the female 
slightly paler. Easily distinguished from the Barn 
Swallow by the square tail and light buffy fore- 
head and rump. 

This is what is commonly called the Eave 
Swallow in the East, because of its habit of 
plastering its nests on the outside of barns or 
other buildings, up under the eaves. In the West 
they usually resort to cliffs where, sometimes, 
large sections of the face will be completely cov- 
ered with the little mud flasks; often colonies of 
several thousand will build their nests together. 

Sonc.—A continuous twitter, uttered while on 
the wing or at rest. 

Nest.—A flask or gourd-shaped structure of 
mud, lined with straw and feathers, attached un- 
der the eaves to the outside of buildings or on 
the face of cliffs; five to seven eggs are laid; 
white dotted and spotted with reddish brown. 

Rance.—N. A., breeding from the Gulf to 
Greenland and Alaska; winters in the Tropics. 


Wild Birds 


BY JACK MINER (Ontario) 
{In report of Horticultural Societies of Canada) 


WAS born in the best state of Amer- 

ica, Ohio, which has turned out more 

Presidents than any other. At the 
age of thirteen I was brought to Canada, 
and liberated in Essex County, Ontario, 
the best county in the world. We got 
along well, ten of us in the family, five 
boys and five girls. We chopped down 
ten acres, grew oats and corn, had three 
good meals a day, oat meal, corn meal 
and miss a meal. However, I was fath- 
er’s favorite; he always called me in the 
morning to start the fire, so I got out to 
hear the birds. 

I am here to talk to you on the value 
and intelligence of our birds. As I said 
before, all I know is experience. I went 
to school three or four months in my 
life. The second oldest boy in a family 
of ten children, I had to put my should- 
ers to the wheel. I was deprived of 
school, but thank God, i was out of doors! 
You have read that there was never a 
tribe of Indians but worshipped some 
idol. No intelligent man can live out- 
doors, and study nature, without being 
compelled to believe there is an over-rul- 


ing power. 

Tim e rolled on. We were, as I said, 
poor. My brother and I took to hunting 
for the market. There is lots of game in 
Essex. We two boys became expert shots. 
We left a bloody trail behind us; every- 
thing we could get ten cents for had to 
come down—to get warm clothes with. 
There is no man to be found on the 
American continent who has had a bet- 
ter time than Jack Miner. We hunted 
and had that sport. But time rolled on, 
I saw there was something lacking. 

Why did these birds that let the farm- 
ers go close to them, when we got there, 
fly away and scream as if Satan himself 
was after them? Did the birds know 
that we were their enemies? I know now 
that they did. I did not then know. 
Well, we hustled along the best we could, 
and I cut out the shooting of birds. I 
have not shot a Quail for twenty years. 

When I was thirty-three years of age, 
a dear little boy that God loaned to me 
for a little while—put his arms around 
my neck, and said, “Come on to Sunday 
school with us, papa, it looks so lonely 
for you to stay here.” I unclasped those 
little arms and said, “Go along, you are 
all right!” The next Sunday here we 
were all on the way to that little old red 
school. The superintendent saw me and 


guve me a hearty invitation to come back. 
Well, three months after I was teaching 
Sunday school. We started with the 20th 
verse in Genesis, and we found that God 
created the fowls of the air. In the 26th 
verse. God created man after His image 
and likeness, and gave him dominion over 
the fowls of the air. “Say, Uncle Jack,” 
asked a boy, “does that mean that we 
can have dominion over that wild flock 
of Geese that we saw up there?” “That 
is what it says,” I told him. 

I had lots of material to entertain 
those boys with. I want to say here, 
kindness without firmness is a total fail- 
ure. Our class grew. We kept on study- 
ing farther along. We came to the pas- 
sage, “If a bird’s nest chance to be be- 
fore you on the ground, or in a tree, and 
the dam sitting on her young ones, thou 
shalt not take the dam, but let the dam 
that it may be well with thee and thy 

lay.’ 

At that time, also, I was reading the 
life of Job and the 12th chapter says, 
“Surely if you were the people and wis- 
dom. should die with me. If thou know- 
est not such things as these, ask the 
— of the air and the beasts, they shall 

Do the birds return to their same 
homes? I know they do. A few years 
ago when the fellows would ask me I 
would have to take father’s advice and 
drop the subject. What is the value of a 
Robin that sings so beautifully, that 
catches so many cutworms? Because he 
eats twenty-four cents worth of wild 
cherries, we bang him down, even if he 
had rendered us $10,000 worth of service. 
The ignorance of us, intelligent and edu- 
cated people! 

In the Spring of 1912 I stole the eggs 
from an old black Duck and a domestic 
fowl eventually became their stepmother. 
At the time they were two weeks old 
they had accepted me as their stepfather. 
Instead of being afraid of me, if I tapped 
the tin with the water in it, they 
would come towards me and we would 
work together. Don’t forget with your 
birds, there is no better feed on earth 
than custard. The Crows taught me 
that. That is what we feed the Ducks 
on. As soon as the Ducks had their 
growth, I would put the custard on the 
side of the brickwork around the pond, 
and I noticed a motion in the water, and 
I looked down and here were the little 
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bull-heads, the Ducks came out of the 
bushes to get the custard, the fish came 
to the edge to get the crumbs that came 
into the water. Now to experiment. I 
went to the other side of the water and 
tapped the tin and the fish came to the 
edge of the pond. And the Ducks came 
from out of the bushes. The fishes and 
Ducks came at the same call. 

The ducks grew like mushrooms. When 
they were seven weeks old we named 
them Polly, Delilah, Susan and Helen. 
On or about the first of December they 
disappeared. The following day Dr. 
Rutherford, of St. Catharines, shot Helen 
at Mitchell’s Bay. The next Spring I 
had a path tramped down looking to 
hear from these Ducks. 
March Polly came home with a tag on 
her leg (Mr. Miner here showed the tags 
he uses). Delilah came home on the 18th, 
and Susan came home on the 30th. That 
Fall they migrated again. Noah Smith, 
of Paris, Kentucky, shot Susan on Feb- 
ruary 27th. On the 14th of March Polly 
came home for the second time, and on 
the 21st Delilah came home. In the Fall 
they migrated again. Delilah came home 
on the 13th of March and Polly on the 
16th of March. But a shot had cut the 
side of Polly’s beak off. I mixed un 
some porridge but Polly could not eat it 
because of this piece of her beak being 
off, and I got a spoon to feed the bird out 
of it. Yes, you can do it. First throw 
some food away out of the spoon, so it 
will know what comes out of that spoon. 
Well, after three days Polly was eating 
out of my hand, and with the scissors I 
clipped the piece of beak off and in two 
weeks Polly was all right. That was the 
third Spring. Polly decided the next Fall 
that she would stay home. Well, those 
two Ducks had evidently outwitted thou- 
sands of hunters who hid in the ambush 
for them. They got wild Ducks out there 
squawking to bring them. But they had 
outwitted them all for three years in suc- 
cession. Was it all worth while? Is life 
worth living! I once heard a man lec- 
ture on “Was Life Worth Living?” He 
said it all depended on the liver! 

In the Spring of 1916 I saw a fellow 
fire two barrels after Polly, and I have 
never seen her since. But Delilah for 
the sixth time came back. Mrs. Miner 
and I caught her the fifth time and put 
a new tag on her. During the 6th Sum- 
mer she raised five families. She raised 
two 8’s, two 9’s anda 12. What did we 
read? “Let the mother go that it may be 
well with thee and me, that it may be 
well with thee and thine days.” If you 
figure out the progeny of Delilah on a 
slip of paper, you will get a progeny of 
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The Duck is one of the most faithful 
of mothers. She has to be father and 
mother both, because that scoundrel of a 
drake deserts her the minute she s to 
the nest and becomes a Brigham Young 
for the rest of the season. No more per- 
haps, though, than some of us. 

The Canada Goose is one of the grand- 
est creatures that ever stood on the 
American continent. If the people of 
Canada knew the Canada Goose and its 
principles, you could not keep him off our 
flag for ten minutes. If any of you in 
Toronto can tell me how Canada came to 
be honored by having the Canada Goose 
named “Canada” Goose, I wish you would 
write to me and tell me. 

One day I was hurrying along the 
street, and I ran into a preacher. I 
don’t know why some of them are that 
type, but he turned and said, “Pardon 
me, I did not know I was going to run 
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into a Gccse.” The greatest compliment 
a man ever paid me was to compare me 
to a Goose—the Canada Goose. The 
Canada Goose! Why it flies so high, he 
keeps so high, they have outwitted us. 
How did I find it out? I hunted wild 
Geese for about twenty-five years. Very 
few wild Geese came down in Essex at 
that time. I would be out in that field 
looking for him long before the stars 
closed their eyes. If there was a little 
snow on the ground in March, I would 
have a sheet, three corners tied down, a 
blanket underneath, and I would be there, 
all hidden but my eyes. Eventually I 
would see them coming. As it gets a lit- 
tle lighter I can see there are seven or 
eight in the family. Eventually I could 
hear the quack, quack, “‘All is well, fol- 
low on, everything is well.” I would get 
under the blanket, there is nothing of me 
to be seen, but just my eyes. I am lying 
on my back. men come out in the 
next field to ditch. It is all off, I might 
as well come out. But they come right 
straight over, right on over them, and 
then I am all ready for them. I don’t 
know what it was, but just before they 
got in reach of that deathly gun, they 
changed that note, and every Goose 
started for flight. They would cover half 
an acre and then turn around for Lake 
Ontario. Why did they not take to flight 
for these'two men? That fellow under 
the blanket, he got two of our family last 


year. 
I told the neighbors that if they would 
not shoot at the wild Geese I would bring 
them around these ponds. I bought seven 
wild Geese, and took the wing right off 
at the joint and put them into the d. 
That was in the Spring of 1904. on’t 
shoot them, boys, I said, and I will let 
you come right here in the pond and shoot 
them. In 1905 no Geese came; in 1906 
no Geese came; in 1907 no Geese came. 
In 1908, late in April, one morning down 
came eleven wild Geese, right into the 
nd. We were quiet, let them stay and 
ve a feed. The next morning they 
were there again. The boys were there 
with the guns. I said, “Boys don’t shoot 
them.” “Well, you said we could shoot 
at them.” “That is all right, boys, leave 
that with me.” However, the boys did 
not shoot at the Geese. Later on we lined 
up one morning, I voiced the signal, the 
boys were down there. “There they are 
boys, behind that bank. There are the 
two big ganders,” and we looked at them 
from a window in the shed. All ready 
boys! For some reason I missed those 
two ganders. When the smoke cleared 
away, there were five Geese lying there 
dead. The two ganders got away. They 
went to Lake Erie. To my surprise and 
delight in two hours they were back 
again, and the next morning they came 
back and lived there. The boys said, ‘No, 
we will not shoot at them until Uncle 
Jack tells us to.” The two stayed, and 
about the first of May went north. On 
or about the 15th of March, 2 young man 
who worked with me, said, “I have been 
wondering about the Geese you said were 
coming back. I have been looking for 
them.” On the morning of the 18th of 
March, I was out watering our self- 
starter, I heard a strange honking—my 
seven Geese were within 100 feet of me. 
Well, there was a line of Geese coming, 
and the whole thirty-two of them drop 
down there and introduced their families. 


. I was still behind the old starter, hiding. 


Eventually I came out. We let six go 
and thirty-two came back. The boys 


lined up and we shot ten in the Spring 
On the 4th of March, 1910, 


of 1909. 
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they started to come. It is nice to have 
guests, but it is embarrassing when you 
have more than you can entertain. Three 
hundred and fifty came. After we had 
shot sixteen there were 350 to go north. 
In 1911 they started to come on the 20th 
of February, and by the 15th of March, 
when the first bunch of Geese was com- 
ing down into the pond, you could not see 
the south end of them. How many came? 
Don’t ask me. Where is the feed coming 
from? I counted 170 shots fired at those 
Geese coming from the lake, but they 
were over the top. 

In 1911 we shot some Geese out of a 
bunch of five, two were killed, and one 
had its wing shot away. They gave me 
this gander—the biggest I ever saw. I 
clipped the wing off, and put him in th- 
boat house. In about half an hour the 
two came back. By that time there were 
1,000 Geese in the pond. The two came 
back. Well, the place rang with honks, 
“Come on down, come on down!” But 
they turned toward the lake. When this 
particular one with the broken wing 
called from the pond they immediately 
came down, after they had been shot at 
just a half hour before. They came back 
to the house. Why? Because their 
brother was there. The Goose migrated 
with the big flock on the 2nd of May, 
1911. That big gander never left his 
brother. He voluntarily stayed with his 
brother for the rest of his life. How 
many men did you ever know that lived 
in prison with their brother? We named 
them Jonathan and David. That took 
the “shoot” out of the boys. I have seen 
many a boy bring his sweetheart and 
show her Jonathan and David. I have 
more confidence in one thimbleful of 
education than in a pailful of shooting 
compulsion. The boys never wanted to 
shoot a Goose after that. 

The flock of Geese grew. On a windy 
Good Friday of 1913, there was a field 
full. Now I bring the feed over to the 
house and it is only the tamer ones that 
come to feed. 

Lest I forget, I want to mention this: 
There is a sort of impression apparently 
that I am laying a trap for some of the 
Indians at Hudson Bay. It is true, I did 
say my heart sank when I got the tags 
back from the Indians of some Geese that 
they had brought down at Hudson Bay. 
But the best missionary work I ever did 
was to feed up that wild flock of Geese 
and let them go up to the Hudson Bay 
Indians. You have an idea what a nice 
feed a wild Goose is for some of those 
fellows who had been feeding on snow- 
balls and icicles for six months. So far 
as my being opposed to the Indians, that 
is not true; I will keep on sending the 
Geese to them as long as I can. 

(Concluded in September issue) 


A Wild Flower Garden 


By Dr. J. W. PeRouTKY 
(In Wisconsin Horticulture) 


Why not have the perennial delights 
of a wild flower garden at home, partic- 
ularly of the early woodsy varieties? 

Hopeless, or too difficult, you say? 
Not at all. Just provide the required 
environment as to soil, moisture, and 
shade according to the habitat of the 
flowers you wish to have. 

As to how to proceed I can do no better 
than describe my own flower garden—12 
feet, 7 inches by 5 feet, 4 inches. 

Being on the west side of the woodshed 
with a tall tree about a rod south and 
the house southwest, it gets a varying 
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succession of shade and sunshine with 
full sun only in late afterncon. 

The soil was pospanes by removing the 
sod and top soil and another foot of the 
subsoil, which is sand, and which, con- 
sequently, affords excellent drainage. 
This was replaced by a mixture of the 
sod and top soil with decaying wood,— 
chips and bark from the woodshed— 
lawn clippings, but especially leaves and 
leaf mould from odd corners, in all to 
create a moisture-retaining woods soil. 

Then as plants are brought from trips 
into the country, here and there, I make 
it a point to bring as much earth as pos- 
sible with each plant, thus continually 
adding to the required soil, the leaf mould 
of the woods. In Fall the garden is given 
a natural covering of leaves which re- 
mains each year of course. 

The result? That season “when dreams 
come true and everything is fresh and 
lusty” is ushered in by a wealth of the 
delicate Hepaticas, to be followed in ra- 
pid succession by Bloodroots and Dutch- 
man’s Breeches, Spring Beauties and 
yellow and white Adder’s Tongues, Crin- 
kle Roots and Violets—common purple, 
Canada white and yellow—wood f ome vg 
nes and Bishop’s Caps, Wild Ginger, and 
Star Flowers, Bellworts, and Trilliums, 
Jack-in-the-Pulpits and Solomon’s Seals, 
Wild Geranium and Phlox, Clintonias 
- Dwarf Cornets—a fair list but not 
all. 

, There where was sunk that old leaky 
pail are shooting up lusty stalks of the 
showy Lady’s Slippers brought a hundred 
miles from another part of the state. We 
are looking with eager anticipation for 
its stately bloom, and have designs to im- 
prove its new home, to which it has seem- 
ingly taken so kindly, by sinking a half 
barrel with drain holes part way up the 
sides and a miniature fountain beside it. 

In a drier corner are the Harebell, Man- 
of-the-Earth, Columbine, Vervain, and 
the Autumn Asters which close the year 
with the Canada Violets that bloomed in 
such profusion in Spring as their com- 
petitor. 

Intermingled with all, for foliage, are 
a clump of Meadow Rue and a generous 
number of various Ferns. Among them 
are the Flowering Fern and the dainty 
Maidenhair, beside which grows the deli- 
cately fragrant Twin Flower with Trail- 
ing Arbutus near at hand. 

Much can be crowded into a smal! space 
in a wild Flower garden. It never tires. 
It is the chief point of interest d:ring 
that lull when the Dutch bulbs hays 
passed their glory and the early garden 
perennials and biennials have not as yet 
come into their own. And it adds zest 
and a perennial interest to country ram- 
bles and explorations. 

Our latest addition is the Showy or 
Spring Orchis. In digging it up, a little 
lizard was found in the leaves beside it. 
Much to the discomfiture of the ladies I 
insisted on taking it along, with the as- 
surance that the keynote to success with 
a wild flower garden is to provide the 
natural environment, and that it was 
clear the lizard, in this case, was a part 
of that environment. 


R. M. Champe, of Walled Lake, 
Mich., while at his winter place at St. 
Petersburg, Fia., last Spring reported 
that a tree known as the Mountain 
Ebony was in bloom and it was cov- 
ered with flowers almost the exact size 
and color of Gladiolus, Louise. Mr. 
Champe stated that the tree grows 
about twenty to thirty feet in height. 











Powdery Mildew of Roses 


By Pror. L. M. Massey 
(In the 1922 American Rose Annual) 


Powdery mildew is one of the most 
common and injurious diseases of the 
Rose, especjally of plants grown under 
glass. Outdoor plants are commonly 
attacked, the Crimson Rambler and re- 
lated forms being especially susceptible. 
Varieties differ greatly in susceptibility. 
Ramblers and other climbers which are 
generally held to be very susceptible to 
mildew will be found to suffer less se- 
verely from the disease when grown away 
from walls so that they have free air ex- 
posure. This is explained on the basis 
of moisture relations, the air drying the 
plants quickly. Fungous spores, like 
seeds of higher plants, require moisture 
to germinate, and it is characteristic of 
most fungi that they flourish under moist 
conditions. 

Symptoms.—The first signs of the dis- 
ease are grayish or whitish spots on the 
young leaves and shoots. Frequently, 
the unopened buds are white with mildew 
before the leaves are affected to any 
great extent. These spots quickly en- 
large, a felt-like coating of a white ap- 
pearance being commonly found on the 
stems and thorns. Later the mildew ap- 
pearance is less conspicuous or entirely 
lost, the affected areas turning black. 

Dwarfing, curling, and various defor- 
mations of young leaves, stems, and buds 
occur. Injured leaves may fall and the 
leaf surface of the plant be thus greatly 
reduced. Growth and flower production 
are materially interfered with, young 
buds being frequently attacked and ren- 
dered entirely worthless. 

Cause.—Powdery mildew is caused by 
a fungus. Under the microscope the 
white patches on the Rose plant are seen 
to consist of a mold-like growth (myce- 
lium) composed of slender white threads 
with numerous branches which form a 
network over the surface of the leaf. At 
various points, upright branches are de- 
veloped which bear chains of egg-shaped 
spores. These spores are easily de- 
tached and lie in masses, giving the older 
spots a powdery appearance. 

When mature, these Summer spores 
are blown about by the slightest currents 
of air. They are thus carried to other 
leaves, where, under proper conditions of 
temperature and moisture they germi- 
nate. The germ tube which comes from 
the spore grows rapidly, branches, and 
in a few days has produced another spot 
of mildew with a new crop of spores. 

It is important to note that the great- 
est portion of the vegetative structure, 
called mycelium, is on the outside of the 
leaf. In the case of the black-spot the 
mycelium is within the leaf. At various 
points the mycelial threads of the mildew 
fungus are attached to the surface of 
the plant by minute branches or suckers 
which are sent into the outer cells of the 
leaf or stem from which the fungus ob- 
tains its nourishment. 

The Summer spores are short lived. 
However, another spore-form develops to 
carry the fungus over long periods un- 
favorable to the growth of the mildew. 
Somewhat rarely, and chiefly outdoors, 
the Winter spores are produced in little 
sacs within minute dark fruiting bodies 
embedded in the felt-like mycelium on 


stems and thorns. These spores can live 
over Winter outdoors, and may serve to 
start trouble the following Spring. 

The fact that the Winter spores have 
not been observed to be commonly 
formed, while mildew is ubiquitous in its 
occurrence, has influenced some to the be- 
lief that the mycelium is perennial. Some 
writers have stated that the mycelium 
may live over Winter in the buds of 
Roses; others that the mildew appears in 
successive years on the same shoots of 
infected plants. In countries of warm 
climate, the fungus is doubtless carried 
throughout the year in the vegetative 
stage, as is true of Roses grown under 
glass where the temperature does not fall 
sufficiently low to kill mycelium and spores. 

There are, then, two and possibly 
three, sources of primary infection in the 
Spring. First and of primary import- 
ance is the production of the Winter 
spores on plants grown outdoors. These 
spores are disseminated by the wind, 
rain, man, and other agents, and, under 
proper conditions of temperature, mois- 
ture, and position, germinate and pro- 
duce infection. The second source of 
inoculum for Roses in the open is the 
distribution of the Summer spores formed 
throughout the year on Roses under 
glass. These spores are very light and 
might readily be carried by the wind for 
great distances. Growers frequently buy 

t-grown Roses in the Spring to plant 
in their gardens. Some of these plants 
may be affected and often the fungus 
spreads quickly to other bushes. The 
third possible source of inoculum is the 
Feta em of spores by mycelium which 

as wintered over on plants in the open. 
Doubt exists, as stated above, as to 
whether the mycelium is perennial in 
sections having relatively cold Winters. 

Control: (a) Outdoor Roses.—The ef- 
ficiency of sulphur fungicides for the con- 
trol of powdery mildew of the Rose has 
long been recognized. Lime sulphur, po- 
tassium sulphide (liver of potassium), 
probably dilute sulphuric acid, and other 
liquid sprays are more or ess effective, 
but owing to the time and labor involved 
in applying spray solutions and to the 
unsightliness brought about by their use, 
an efficient dust mixture is preferable. 

Tne finely ground dust mixture consist- 
ing of ninety parts sulphur and ten parts 
arsenate of lead will give positive control 
of mildew. This material is easy to 
handle in the dust form, and does not 
greatly discolor the foliage if used prop- 
erly. Ordinary flowers-of-sulphur, which 
may be obtained from drug stores, is less 
efficient because of its coarseness. 

Lime-sulphur solution used at the 
strength of one part of the concentrated 
solution to fifty parts of water will give 
satisfactory control, but is less efficient, 
more difficult to apply, and discolors the 
foliage. 

Potassium-sulphide may be used at the 
strength of one ounce to three gallons of 
water. It is less efficient than the dust 
mixture, and more expensive. 

Fungicides containing mt af as the 
active ingredient are probably less effi- 
cient than those containing sulphur. 
However, fairly satisfactory control may 
be had from the use of 5-5-50 bordeaux 
mixture or ammoniacal copper carbon- 
ate. The writer has not had the oppor- 
tunity to test solutions of potassium 
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permanganate, sulphuric acid, and vari- 
ous proprietary compounds, and so is un- 
able to comment on their efficiency. 

If an effective fungicide is used it is 
possible to control mildew by making 
not over three applications. Since the 
fungus lives on the outside of the leaf, 
it is possible to eradicate it after the dis- 
ease appears—a point in which the con- 
trol of mildew differs radically from that 
of black-spot. Immediately upon the first 
appearances of mildew the plants should 
be given an application of fungicide, it 
being advisable to treat all plants in the 
garden, especially those of climbing 
habit of growth. Another treatment 
should be made about a week later, and 
if necessary a third application about a 
week following the second treatment. It 
will, of course, be necessary to be on the 
lookout for subsequent infections, and to 
be —— to make treatments when 
n b 


(b) Under Glass.—Florists commonly 
paint the heating pipes with mixtures of 
sulphur and lime for the control of mil- 
dew, the sulphur being thus evaporated 
and condensed on the plants where the 
fungus is killed. The use of evaporated 
sulphur has been recommended, a small 
kerosene stove with a thin iron kettle 
being used and the sulphur kept boiling 
two or three hours a week in a closed 
house. Both methods have given good 
results, the use of a kerosene stove or 
other means of heating the sulphur be- 
ing necessary at times when the houses 
are not artificially heated. Care must be 
taken to see that the sulphur does not 
catch fire, for the fumes from burning 
sulphur will injure the plants. The use 
of the sulphur-lead dust on Roses under 
glass will undoubtedly control the dis- 
ease and may in many cases be a more 
desirable method than that of using 
evaporated sulphur. - 


Manurial Loss in Burned Grass 


The nitrogen content of mixed hay is, 
of course a variable quantity. We should 
not be far out of the way if we assume 
an average content of 1% per cent, or 
30 Ibs. per ton. It will naturally follow 
that a quantity of hay equivalent to 1% 
tons per acre would contain about 45 Ibs. 
of nitrogen. 

The loss incurred by burning would in- 
volve the escape of the nitrogen into the 
air on account of the burning, as well as 
the destruction of the organic matter. 
In attempting to place a value on the 
nitrogen thus lost, it should be remem- 
bered that nitrogen in nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia can now be bought 
at about 15c per Ib. when carload lots of 
these fertilizers are ordered. In mixed 
fertilizers, or in the higher grade am- 
moniates like tankage or fish, the cost of 
nitrogen would be greater. Another point 
to be borne in mind is that the nitrogen 
in mixed hay is not as available as nitro- 
gen in fertilizer salts or tankage. All 
told, a value of 10 to 15c per lb. may be 
assigned to the nitrogen lost. For the 
45 lbs. the value would, therefore, be 
$4.50 to $6.75. 

Some additional value may be allowed 
for the organic matter destroyed. If the 
heat was not intense enough to injure the 
organic matter in the soil itself, the loss 
would probably not exceed $7 or $8 per 
acre. On the other hand, if the heat was 
intense enough to cause the burning out 
of a considerable portion of the soil or- 
ganic matter, the loss would be greater. 
J. G. Lipman, (In Rural New Yorker) 
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How to Grow Superior Sweet Peas 
for Cutting and Show Purposes 


BY T. SHEWARD 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower} 


Gra PEAS are grown in every 
garden where cut flowers are needed 
in Summer for house decoration as 
few annuals will supply anything like 
the quantity from the same space oc- 
cupied. Sweet Peas will grow on most 








SOWING THE SEED 
The seed can be sown in pots and 
started in a cold frame, or sown di- 
rectly into the ground. The advantage 
of sowing in pots is better germination 
and earlier flowers. Don’t sow too 

















soils, from sandy soil to heavy swamp 
soils, if they are well drained, and will 
give plenty of flowers without much 
attention. But if first class flowers, 
on long stems, are desired, then the 
soil must be prepared for them by 
trenching. Trench at least two feet 
deep and manure heavily. If the soil 
is sandy, use cow manure, if heavy 
clay, horse manure is best. 


thickly in the row, about six inches 
apart is the distance generally given. 
When the seedlings begin to grow af- 
ter making the first few leaves, cut 
away top and grow on one stem, or 
perhaps two stems, cutting out all lat- 


erals. By doing this the flowers will 
be larger and stems longer. Mulch 
with manure between the rows to pre- 
vent evaporation. Keep all seed pods 
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cut away as they take strength from 


“the flowers. 


VARIETIES TO PLANT 

Sow good varieties; a few of the 
best are Hallmark Pink; Gladys; Ma- 
jestic Cream; Dora; Commander God- 
sal; Valentine; Warrior; Royal Pur- 
ple; and Picture. 

THE DRAWING EXPLAINED 

The Diagram, Fig. 1 and Fig 2, first 
stopping. 

Fig. 3, how to cut away the laterals. 

Fig. 4, growing Sweet Peas to one 
stem: C, C, C, laterals; B, B, B, B, 
where they were cut away. 

Fig. 5, if the seed is sown in 
trenches about four inches deep, it is 
much better for feeding manure-water 
later on as it goes right to the roots. 

Fig. 6, seedlings from pots flower 
much earlier. 

Fig. 7, growing Sweet Peas on two 
stems: C, C, C, C, laterals; B, B, B, B, 
where they were cut away. 

Fig. 8 is a piece of scantling with 
strips of 1 in. by 3 in. placed every 
few yards in the rows and string tied 
across them for holding up the Sweet 
Peas, useful if no “peasticks” are pro- 
curable. 


Chionodoxa, or Glory-of-the-Snow 


The several varieties of Chionodoxa, 
or as they are popularly known 
Glory-of-the-Snow, are when taken to- 
gether a small group of charming 
early spring blooming bulbs, flower- 
ing with the earliest warm days of 
Spring and producing their blue flow- 
ers in the greatest profusion in dense 
clusters on stems that arise from 
clusters of grass-like leaves to a height 
of five or six inches. All! are natives 
of Asia Minor and so are perfectly 
hardy in the vicinity of New York, if 
given a slight covering of some coarse 
littery material during the Winter 
months. They can be used to good 
advantage in groups in the rockery 
or fronts of the mixed flower border 
where they will prove to be very at- 
tractive during the late days of March 
and the early days of April. The pre- 
cise time of flowering depends en- 
tirely upon the season, and situation 
in which the plants are grown. The 
bulbs do best when planted during the 
month of October and given a well 
drained moderately enriched soil. In 
planting place them in groups of about 
a dozen bulbs in each group, keeping 
bulbs about two inches apart, and 
cover to the depth of two inches, 
choosing places where they will not be 
disturbed more than is absolutely nec- 
essary until they commence to crowd 
each other, when it will become neces- 
sary to replant. 

Of the several varieties, C. gigantea 
is the most robust in habit as it at- 
tains a height of nine inches and the 
large lilac-blue flowers have pure white 
centers and are borne in dense clus- 
ters. CC. Luciliae has deep blue flow- 
ers, each petal being veined with 
white. The flowers of C. Sardensis 
are of a deep blue color throughout. 


CuHas. E. PARNELL 
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Deep or Shallow Planting of Gladioli 


By GEORGE WM. VEDITZ 
(Colorado) 


WHEN doctors disagree, disciples 
are free! Mr. Diener is in favor 
of comparatively shallow planting. 
The trials he made last year were in 
both light and heavy soils. It is pre- 
sumable that in both kinds of soil he 
planted the bulbs at varying depths, 
finding that the best results in fe- 
cundity, (that is, in the production 
of bulblets), came with the shallower 
plantings, and the least satisfactory 
with the deepest plantings. The pro- 
duction of blooms was presumably in 
a similar ratio. 

Mr. Woodruff, however, has found 
that the best results come with deep 
planting, his argument being that 
with such depth the bulbs and roots 
obtain a better amount of moisture, 
and stand better. 

Mr. Champe advocates depths vary- 
ing with the size of the bulbs, large 
bulbs to be planted at a depth of 
about six inches, the depth decreas- 
ing until with bulblets it is about 
three inches. The soil he speaks of 
seems to be very light and sandy. 

I experimented in this matter last 
season and for my own satisfaction 
planted nearly one thousand bulbs, all 
of the same size, at depths varying 
from six to three inches. Those 
planted at the shallower depth not 
only flowered more profusely as well 
as earlier, but were most prolific in 
their return of bulblets, those planted 
at six inches in many cases not having 
a single cormlet. The soil in my gar- 
den is rich and mellow and would be 
classified as light rather than heavy. 

In regard to moisture, it would 
seem that nowadays when sprinkling 
and irrigation are practiced almost 
universally in cities and towns hav- 
ing water systems, the amateur Gla- 
diolus grower is practically independ- 
ent of the weather. 

It would appear, however, that each 
grower must experiment for himself 
and ascertain which depth of plant- 
ing is most suitable for his particular 
garden. No two gardens in the same 
locality may have the same quality of 
soil, and again the facilities for the 
artificial supply of moisture may dif- 
fer. For myself I have decided that 
a depth of not more than four inches 
is sufficient for the very largest size 
of bulbs, three inches for bulbs of 
about an inch, and two inches for 
bulblets. 





By Pau L. WARD 
(Michigan) 
I have read with great interest the 
remarks on shallow and deep plant- 
ing. As far as the increased pro- 


duction of bulblets is concerned I think 
Mr. Diener is absolutely right. It 
has worked out that way every time. 
There are two possible reasons for 
this:—the more direct influence of 
the sunlight, and better drainage. 
Now I had a very peculiar experi- 
ence with one plot of bulbs last year. 
My man got this particular lot of 
stock, mostly one and one-half inch 
young stuff in some thirty kinds, at 
least seven inches deep. Norton never 
came up; Crimson Glow came up but 
was a rank failure; Peace was one 
kind which seemed to do well under 
the summer conditions of last year. 
All the rest in this particular plot 


were more or less failures. But con- ° 


ditions were very unusual. In a very 
restricted area in our vicinity we had 
really more rain all summer than was 
needed. This kept those bulbs al- 
ways wet. On top of this the heat 
was so intense at blooming time that 
I was compelled on a great many days 
to keep the hose on the spikes to pre- 
vent the buds literally from burning 
off. This made the ground too- wet 
a good deal of the time. 

At digging time the entire plot 
yielded about a half pint of bulblets, 
where a peck would normally be ex- 
pected. The bulbs were a sorry look- 
ing lot and many had to be discarded 
entirely. Stock planted four to six 
inches deep later, which also had to 
be sprayed to cool the spikes, made 
plenty of bulblets and also good bulbs. 

Another question is that of the high 
crown, generally said to indicate high 
vitality. Can it be produced in any 
other way than deep planting? I 
think not. I am of the opinion that 
the shape is a mechanical result of a 
tendency to strive upward toward the 
light from a greater depth. Several 
things lead me to this conclusion. 
One is that the bulbs I get from Diener 
are never high crowned, yet who has 
seen bulbs of stronger vitality? They 
seem simply bursting with vigor 
while growing and blooming. 

Another thing, a friend of mine put 
out quite a plot last year and put 
them only two inches down (going 
to the opposite extreme). Of course 
at blooming time every spike fell 
somewhere,—none stood,—but there 
was no lack of quality in the bloom 
or spike, and as I now have the stock 
I know that an enormous quantity of 
bulblets were produced. These bulbs 
are perhaps the largest in diameter 
I ever saw, but average only about 
a half to three-fourths of an inch, 
in height, with a diameter easily up to 
three inches in a great many cases and 
some over. I will grow this stock this 
season, and observe what effect the 
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shallow planting and great diameter 
has on this year’s bloom. 

Bear in mind that all my soil is 
of medium texture, being generally 
termed a sandy loam. My ideal depth 
of mature stock is four inches to top 
of bulb, planting stock three inches, 
bulblets one and one-half inches. 





By WAVERLEY NURSERIES 
(South Africa) 


The discussion as to deep or shallow 
planting of Gladioli, as between Mr. 
Diener and Mr. Woodruff, together 
with your own comments in your 
April issue has greatly interested us. 

In South Africa, the natural home 
of the Gladiolus, native species are 
usually found at considerable depth. 
Our observation goes to show that two 
things are essential to the welfare of 
Gladioli: That the roots have a deep 
cool root-run and that the corms be 
not planted deeper than that the sun 
warmth regularly reaches them. 
Therefore, soil and climatic conditions 
must aiways be taken into account. 
Our experience has been that to plant 
in Britain at the depth we can safely 
do here would mean that, although we 
got the bloom, we were in danger of 
losing both the corm and its increase. 


Early and Late Planting of Gladioli 


The question has come as to what 
constitutes early planting and late 
planting of Gladioli. It may be stated 
that early planting in the North is as 
soon as the frost is out of the ground, 
and this is customary with Gladiolus. 
growers, and mighty good practice, 
especially with bulblets and planting 
stock. We may say then that early 
planting would be during March and 
April, that midseason planting would 
be during the month of May and late 
planting during the month of June. 
Some growers, indeed, plant after July 
1, but as frost is possible after Sep- 
tember 15 it is hardly safe to do this 
in the North. 








Early Gladiolus Bloom 


One of our friends in New Jersey 
reports open bloom from Sheila, Sweet 
Lavender, White Pigeon, Dr. Van 
Fleet, La Creme, Nymph, Le Marechal 
Foch, and E. J. Shaylor, planted on 
April 5, all taken in the order given, 
June 27 to July 4, a period from plant- 
ing to blooming ranging between 
eighty and ninety days. The exact 
earliness of Le Marechal Foch had not 
been fully demonstrated heretofore 
from early plantings but this seems 
to prove it without doubt. 

Le Marechal Foch is early all right, 
but not so early as to make it weak 
or soft. Its upright and sturdy be- 
havior in wet and hot weather is quite 
remarkable. 

Additional reports on the behavior 
of Le Marechal Foch are desired. With 
the Editor it has proved itself to be 
one of the most rugged and sturdy 
growers in the garden. 
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[Written expressly for The Flewer Grewer) 


This list is now approaching com- 
pletion, at which time a supplementary 
list will be printed giving corrections 
and additions to bring it up to date. 
In order that the list may be complete 
it is necessary to have the cooperation 














Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listing it 
Tallyho Austin 
Tamalpais Diener 
Tamer 
td Dr. Hoeg 
‘a’ r. 
i Kund 
Tasso Kelway 
Tavistock Gage 
Tea Rose Grullemans 
Telestes Kelway 
T Kunderd 
Ten Gravereau 
Tennessee os 
Tennyson Kelway 
Ten Strike Metzner 
Territorial Kelway 
Teutonia Grullemans 
Texas Vos 
Thackeray Kelway 
Thalia 
Thaiia 7epete 
Thecla e 
Bara Dr. Hoes 
The Detroit Va m 
The Dove Grullemans 
The Gem Christy 
The Hon. H. P. Gore- 
n Kelway 
The King Cowee 
The King Velthuys 
The Lancaster Kelway 
Thelma Black 
The Maharaja of My- 
sore sf Pfitzer 
‘he Margaret 
"hemis Gravereau 
Gravereau 
heocles elway 
heodata Kelway 
. ia Grant Crawford 
‘he Pearl Westerbeek 
e Pilot Metzner 
e Pointsman Kelway 
Pri Grullemans 
Tkresa Kunderd 
Tkrmidor Gravereau 
Th Rose Gravereau 
s Grullemans 
Th Yser eur 
Thitle Kunderd 
Thmas A. Edison Diener 
Thmasena Ruf 
Thmas Horsman Kelway 
Thmas T. Kent Diener 
Tha Kelway 
Thoh Kunderd 
Thrsh — 
Tige racy 
Tin Kunderd 
Tip ‘op Metzner 
ira} Kelway 
Titaia 
Titala Gravereau 
Ti Dr. Hoeg 
Togo Gravereau 
Toka Metzner 
Tolsti Lemoine 
Tom 3. Dobbs Kelway 
Tombucton Lemoine 
omry Kelway 
Topa: ~- Kelway 
Topai Kunderd 
Topsy Kelway 
Torchight Childs 
Toreaor Gravereau 
Trangil Kunderd 
Treasre Zeestraten 
Treub Vos 
Triboax Kelway 
Triomhe de Caen Vilmorin 
Triomhe de Paris 
Trion Kunderd 
Triptcemus Kelway 
Tritor 
Triumh Metzner 
Triumhator ——. 
Lemo. 


Date 
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(Continued from July issue) 


LIST OF NAMED GLADIOLI 
Compiled by Clark W. Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 


rieties. 


Main color 
Lilacy white 
—- 

range 
Red 
Scarlet 
Rose 


Mauve 

Scarlet (Prim) 
Pink (Prim) 
Pink 


Pink 
White 


Scarlet 
Cerise 


Red 

Rosy red (Prim) 
White 

Salmon 

White 

Rose 

3 nd (Prim) 


Pink 
White (Prim) 
Lilac 


Rose-pink 
R 


enta 
White (Prim) 
Pink 


Cream 
Crimson 
Rose 
Soft pink 

Imon 

le 

Rose-gray 
Cerise 
Salmon 
Crimson 
Violet 
Crimson 
Orange (Prim) 
a (Prim) 


Scarlet 


Red 
Blood-red 
Yellow (Prim) 
Salmon 
Crimson-maroon 
Creamy white 
Creamy white 
White 

Scarlet 
Salmon 
Sraresed 
range-r 
Rose 





of all who name and introduce new va- 
Will you send me a list of 
those you have introduced within the 
last year cr so? 

It is planned upon completion of 
the supplementary list to have a few 


Originator, introducer 


Gladiolus Nomenclature 
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copies of the entire series struck off 
and bound in some form for perma- 


nent use. 


one? 


Name or grower first listing it Date 
Tsarine Lemoine 1909 
Tuisto Kelway 1912 
Tullius Kelway 1912 
Tupelo Kunderd 1917 
Turenne 1910 

t Lemoine 1915 
Tuxedo elway 1913 
Twentieth Century Wilmore 1916 
Twilight Metzner 1917 
Twilight Kunderd 1921 
Twinkles Kunderd 1921 
Twotint Childs 1916 
T. W. Sanders Kelway 1916 

n Lemoine 1916 

‘oO Metzner 1917 
Uhlan Chief Kunderd 1922 
and Pfitzer 1914 
Ulrica Kunderd 1918 
Ulrich ‘ully 1921 
Ulysses Kunderd 1916 
Unadilla Kunderd 1918 
Unionist Kelway 1913 
Unique Kelway 1913 
Unique Kunderd 1918 
Unsurpassable Wayside 1921 

nusual Kunderd 1921 
Uranus Metzner 1917 
Uriah Kelway 1913 

Kelway 1912 
Ursus Keur 1916 
Ustane Kelway 1913 
Utah Vos 1916 
Utopia Kunderd 1921 
Valdora Kelway 1912 
Valgius Kelway 1913 
Valmy Lemoine 1915 
Valparaiso Gravereau 1915 
Valuta Jonkheer 1921 
Van Dael Vaughan 1915 
Van D 1910 
Vane Kelway 1913 
Vanessa Kelway 1913 
Vanessa Kr 1916 
Vanessa Grullemans 1916 
Van Hoogendorp United 1921 
Van Li Stirum United 1921 
Vannius Kelway 1913 
Vanula United 1921 
Variabilis Childs 1914 
Vega Kunderd 1917 
Velocity Kelway 1912 
Velvet Gem Wayside 1921 
Velvet King Coblentz 
Vendetta Grullemans 1916 
Vendetta Lemoine 1915 
Veneta 1918 
Venice Brown 1920 
Venilia Kelway 1912 
Ventura Kunderd 1917 
Venus Grullemans 1916 
Venus de Milo Gravereau 1915 
Venustus moine 1917 
Veranius Kelway 1912 
Vereschagine Lemoine 1915 
Vermilion Brilliant Keur 1916 
Verner von Heiden- 

s' fitzer 1913 
Vernon Kunderd 1918 
Verona National 1921 
Vesta Grullemans 1919 
Vestalin Kelway 1913 
Vesta Tilley age 1921 
Vesuvius Grullemans 1916 
Vesuvius National 1921 
Victoire 1910 
Victor Kelway 1913 
Victor Krelage 1922 
Victoria Fredericks Diener 1921 
Victory Van Der Schoot 1903 
Victory Cowee 1913 
Victory Diener 1920 
Vierge Lorraine Lemoine 1915 
Viki Krelage 1914 
Villa Kunderd 1916 
Villebois Kelway 1912 
Ville de Versaille 1910 
Vinton Kunderd 1918 


These will be supplied at 
about the actual cost. “ 


Do you want 


Main color 


Mauve 

Salmon 

Orange 

Canary (Prim) 
Crimson 


Creamy buff 
Salmon (Prim) 
Flesh-pink 
Orange (Prim) 


Rose-pink 
Scarlet 

Lilac 

Salmon (Prim) 


Salmon 
Smoky blue 


Rose 

ot bine 
Cr n 
White 


Salmon (Prim) 
Sulphur (Prim) 
Orange (P:im) 
White (Prim) 
Cerise 

Carmine (Prim) 
Pink 

Yellow (Prim) 
Salmon 

Velvet (Prim) 
Red 

Yellow (Prim) 
Garnet 

Old rose 
Violet-pink 
Crimson 

White 

Rose 

White 

Yellow 

Red 

Red 

Scarlet 
Lilac-rose 
Salmon 

Scarlet 

White 

P 


Rosy white 
Cherry (Prim) 
Scarlet 


Rose 
Salmon-pink 
Salmon-red 
Salmon 
Yellow 


Scarlet 
ee 


Purple 
Almost Black 
Maroon 
Salmon 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 


PART VI—Continued 


[Written expressly for Tac Fiower Grower) 


Mrs. John Hays Hammond (Aiexan- 
der). Pale salmon-pink, upper petals 
shaded darker toward edges and tips; 
small green throat encircled with 
magenta; bases of lower petals feath- 
ered in center with scarlet-crimson and 
splashed and stippled op salmon-red. 
Pistil very e pink, anthers lilac. A 
wonderful bloom and fine for cutting. 
Season wet. Spikes strong, 30 to 36 in.; 
7 to 14 blooms, fairly compact, three to 
six open, size 3 to 4 in., according to size 
of corm, wide open triangular and Lily 
form, of delicate texture but very good 
substance; blooming 5 to 10 days. Corm- 
els fairly prolific. Planted 5/18 and 
bloomed 8/20 and 8/11 (large corm), 
ae respectively, 94 and 85 days. 
(XXXX) 


Mrs. Willard Richardson (Diener). 
Dark scarlet-crimson shaded with dark, 
blackish cardinal-red; of glistening tex- 
ture; lower petals white on extreme bases 
with white midribs, bearing large deep 
mahogany-red blotches; throat deep ma- 
hogany-red. Upper petals shade to light 
cerise-pink toward midribs and bases. 
Fine and very beautiful coloring. Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, 40 in.; 9 to 16 
blooms, according to size of corm, fairly 
compact, four to six open, size 4 to 5 in., 
wide open Orchid form, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 8 to 14 days. Cormels 
fairly prolific. Planted 5/18 and bloomed 
8/8 and 8/2 (large corm), requiring, re- 
spectively, 82 and 76 days. (XXXX). 
Illustrated on page 128, Vol. IX, THE 
FLOWER GROWER. ‘ 

Mrs. William Kent (Diener). Light 
buff-yellow blended with pinkish gray, 
tips and edges often feathered rose-pink; 
throat old rose. Beautiful in its pastel 
coloring. Season wet. Spike strong, 40 
in.; 14 to 22 blooms, very compact, nearly 
all open, facing around the spike, size 
5 in., wide 0; Lily form, tips reflexing, 
excellent substance; blooming 7 to 11 
days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5/16 
and bloomed 8/2 and 8/4, requiring, re- 
spectively, 78 and 80 days. (XXXX). 

Myrtle (Kunderd). Fresh light rosy 
pink, blending lighter toward throat, 

ked darker on outside of petals; bases 
of lower petals with line of yellow blend- 
ing to rose in centers. A good cut flower. 
Season wet. Spike strong, slender, 30 in.; 
7 to 12 blooms, four open, fairly com- 
pact, size 2% to 3 in., wide open stiffly 
triangular form, very good substance; 
blooming 6 oe. Cormels’ prolific. 
Planted 5/12 bloomed 7/26, requir- 
mee ey Saeed shat 

ys . Claret- ing 
to reddish le on edges, deeper to base 
outside; t lighter; extreme bases 
of lower petals white and blotched dee 
blood-red on a central feather or PB me 
of mauve; buds deep red-purple; pistil 
violet- anthers cream shaded pale 
lilac. Blooms from small corms. Beauti- 
> Season wet. Spike strong, slender, 
30 to 36 in.; 3 to 12 blooms, according 
to size of corm, separate, three to four 
open, size 3 in., wide open triangular, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 3 to 12 days. 
pens ary A —, age F / — 

oom i ri 1 . 

(XXXX). — - 


Mytilene (Kelway). Crimson with a 
white throat. Very Season wet. 
Spike strong, 36 in.; 14 blooms, compact, 
four open, size 5 in., wide open, very good 
substance; blooming 9 days. Increase 


fair. Planted 5/7 and bloomed 8/23, re- 
quiring 108 days. (XXX). 
Nathalie Bourseul (Gravereau).¢ Rose 


overlaid with slate, with white spot in 
throat. A very good pastel colored 
bloom. Season wet. Spike strong, 38 
in.; 15 blooms, compact, four open, size 
4% in., wide open, very good substance; 
blooming 9 days. Cormels fairly prolific. 
Planted 5/1 and bloomed 8/6, requiring 
97 days. Foe . 

Navajo (Breck-Robinson Co.) Bright 
vermilion-scarlet with crimson blotches 
on lower petals. Rich coloring. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, 
compact, four open, size 3% in., wide 
open, very good substance; blooming 8. 
days. Increase good. Planted 5/16 and 
bloomed 8/18, requiring 89 days. (XXX). 

Negerfurst (Pfitzer). Very dark vel- 
vety red overlaid thickly on outside and 
on edges with fine stripes of black-red; 
velvety; small white throat; lower petals 
blotched white on lower half of petals, 
striped finely with maroon. Blooms from 
small corms. An improvement on Black 
Beauty, (Stewart). A beauty. Spike in 

ry season, strong and stout, 24 in.; 12 
blooms, fairly compact, three open, size 
3% in., wide open triangular, excellent 
substance; blooming 9 days. Increase 
good. In a wet season, spikes are strong, 
slender, 30 in.; 6 to 9 blooms, (small 
corms); and 40 in., 15 blooms, (large 
corm), fairly compact, three to five open, 
size 2 to 3 in., (small corms) and 4 in., 
(large corm), wide open triangular, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 4, 8 and 13 
days. Increase good. In a dry season 
when planted 5/5, bloomed 7/30, requir- 
ing 86 days. In a wet season, small 
corms when planted 5/15 and 5/28, 
bloomed, respectively 8/12 and 8/27, re- 
quiring 89 and 91 days; the large corm 
when planted 5/15 bloomed 8/2, requir- 
ing 79 days. (XXXX). 

Newport (Childs). Salmon-rose blend- 
ing to dull rose on edges, lighter toward 
throat; midribs pinkish white; bases of 
lower petals cream-white to throat. Beau- 
tiful coloring. Season wet. Spike strong, 
gracefully curved, 40 in.; 17 blooms, 
fairly compact, five open, size 3% in., 
wide open triangular, tips reflexing, very 
good substance; blooming 7 days. In- 
crease not noted. Planted 5/17 and 
bloomed 8/15, requiring 90 days. (XXX). 

Nymph (Kunderd). Ruftied. Light 
lavender-pink with creamy yellow throat. 
Resembles Mary Fennell, and aside from 
ruffling not very different, but is better 
in stronger spike and size of bloom. Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, 36 in.; 16 blooms, 
compact, four to six open, size 4 in., wide 
open, excellent substance; blooming 10 
days. Increase good. Planted 5/7 and 
bloomed 8/3, requiring 88 days. (X XXX). 

Ovid (Vaughan). Rich velvety crim- 
son, darkened by deeper streaks scattered 
over the petals. Very good. Season wet. 
_— strong, often branching, 40 in.; 16 
blooms, separate, four to five open, size 
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3% in., wide open, very good substance; 
blooming 8 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5/20 and bloomed 8/16, requir- 
ing 88 days. (XXX). 

Owosso (Vaughan). Petals semi-trans- 
lucent, so that the very delicate feather- 
ing of flesh on the outside shows through 
the pale sulphur-yellow of the inside, 
making a beautiful blend. Lower central 
petal blends to lemon-yellow in throat 
with a faint stippling of crimson deep 
in throat. Of delicate beauty and fine 
for cutting. Season wet. Spikes branch- 
ing, very vigorous, main spike 45 in.; 11 
blooms, and secondary spike of 6 blooms, 
compact, three to five open, size 3% to 
3% in., wide open triangular, of delicate 
texture but excellent substance, the main 
spike and branch blooming together for 
12 days. Reproduction by division and 
cormels good. Planted 5/18 and bloomed 
7/25, requiring 68 days. (XXXX). 

Pawnee (Kunderd; named by Cham- 
berlain). Rich biood-red, velvety. Buds 
nearly black. Fine. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 40 in.; 16 blooms, compact, four 
to six open, size 4 in., wide open, excel- 
lent substance; blooming 12 days.  In- 
crease good. Planted 5/20 and bloomed 
8/24, requiring 95 days. (XXXX). 

Peace (Groff). Pure white, slightly 
flaked on edges and tips with deep flesh- 
pink, throat green with circle of magenta, 
lower petals bearing central feather on 
bases and fine stripes of magenta; pistil 
pink, anthers purple. As a white it is 
too much tinted; as a tinted bloom it is 
very good. Season wet. Spike strong, 
stout, 40 in.; 8 to 12 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, three open, size 4 in., wide open 
triangular, excellent substance; bloomin, 
6 to 11 days. Increase fairly a 
Planted 5/16 and bloomed 8/12, requir- 
ing 88 days. (XXX). 

Peau-Rouge (Lemoine).f| Brownish 
crimson, lower petals blotched cream 
which is in turn stippled dull light crim- 
son. Distinct and attractive. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 38 in.; 14 blooms, separate, 
three to four open, size 3% in., wide open, 
very good substance; blooming 8 days. 
Planted 5/4 and bloomed 8/10, requir- 
ing 98 days. Increase fair to 
(XXXX). 

Phlegeton (Brunelet-Vilmorin).* Bri} 
liant scarlet, lower petals blotched violet 
red. Season wet. Spike strong, 34 in; 
15 blooms, compact, several open, sis 
3% in., wide open, good substance; bloorn- 
ing 7 days. Increase fair. Planted 5/'7 
=“. bloomed 8/30, requiring 95 dap. 


Pilgrim (Alexander). Deep cardinl- 
red, shading lighter toward thrort, gren 
deep in throat which shades to whte 
bases on lower petals, same bearng 
feathers, dots and dashes of maroon nd 
shadings of pink-lilac; pistil rose, in- 
thers lilac. Distinctly beautiful. Seaon 
wet. Spike strong, slender, 26 to 36 n.; 
7 to 12 blooms, according to size of ccm, 
separate, three to five open, size 3%in., 
wide open diamond form, excellent ub- 
stance; blooming 10 to 14 days. ‘try 
prolific. Planted 5/14 and bloomed #/12 
and 8/16 (small corm), requiring, re- 
spectively, 90 and 94 days. (XXXX). 

Pink Pearl (Childs). Salmon-flesh-znk, 
lower petals blotched cardinal-scarle to 
a throat of the same color. This vaiety 


t Varieties so marked, information as to cigi- 
nator taken from “Gladiolus Nomenclature,”THE 
FLower Grower, 1921-22, by Clark W. Brom. 

*In case of varieties (*) the data as to cigi- 
nator or introducer and synonyms were obtined 
from Cornell Extension Bulletin II, Glaclus 
Studies III, Varieties of the Garden Gladiolyu by 
Alfred C. Hottes, pu lished by Cornell Univesity, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
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has been superseded by improved ones of 
the same general color. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 18 in.; 5 to 10 blooms, com- 
pact, two open, size 2 in., wide open tri- 
angular, excellent substance; blooming 
4 to 8 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 
5 ~ and bloomed £/6, requiring 82 days. 
(X). 


Pink Wonder (Christy). Not the same 
as Pink Wonder, (hemp) - A fine rose- 
pink. Season wet. Spike strong, 40 in.; 
16 blooms, compact, many open, size 4 in., 
wide open, frilled, excellent substance; 
blooming 10 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 5/6 and bloomed 7/28, requiring 
83 days. Should prove of value for cut- 
ting. (XXXX). 

Pocahontas (Hoeg). Deep rosy purple 
with lemon throat which is _ blotched 
plum-purple. A beautiful and distinct 
variety. Season wet. Spike strong, of- 
ten two per corm, 34 in.; 12 blooms, com- 
pact, four open, size 4 in., wide open tri- 
rap ar excellent substance; blooming 
9 days. Cormels fairly prolific. Planted 
5/2 and bloomed 9/3, requiring 125 days. 
(XXXX). 

Polly Pink (Brown). Bright pinkish 
violet, blotched crimson. Very neat and 
pretty. Season wet. Spike strong, 38 
in.; 15 blooms, fairly compact, four to 
six open, size 4 in., wide open, very good 
substance; blooming 9 days. Cormels 
fairly prolific. Planted 5/3 and bloomed 
8/4, requiring 93 days. (XXX). 

President Roosevelt (Fottler, Fiske 
and Rawson). Cherry-rose, blotched 
crimson on white bases. Very . Sea- 
son wet. Spike strong, 40 in.; 16 blooms, 
compact, many open, size 4 in., wide open 
Orchid form, very good substance; bloom- 
ing 8 days. Increase good. Planted 5/4 
and bloomed 8/1, requiring 89 days. 
(XXX). 


Primrose Beauty (Kunderd). Prim- 
rose yellow blending darker to throat; 
lower central petal lemon-yellow with 
darker base. A pretty light yellow good 
for cutting. Season wet. Spike strong, 
36 in.; 15 blooms, very compact, five open, 
size 3% in., wide open triangular, very 
good substance; blooming 7 days. In- 
crease not noted. Planted 5/20 and 
bloomed 8/17, requiring 89 days. (XXX). 

Primulinus Alice Tiplady (Kunderd). 
Outside of ls rich orange with salmon 
tinge; inside lighter salmon-orange biend- 
ing to soft pastel yellow in throat which 
is veined slightly darker. Lower petals 
soft pastel yellow blending to salmon- 
orange edges, bases stri and throat 
marked rich orange. One of the most 
beautiful and distinct. Season wet. Spike 
strong, slender, 32 in., several spikes per 
corm; 6 to 10 blooms, fairly compact, 
four open, size 3 in., slightiy hooded tri- 
angular, excellent substance; bloo*aing 5 


to 9 days. Prolific. Planted 5/23 and 
bloomed 8/18, requiring 87 days. 
(XXXX). 

Primulinus Anita (Kunderd). Clear 


pale canary-yellow shading to deeper 
bases; lower petals deep canary-yellow on 
bases; carmine half circle deep in throat. 
Pretty. Season wet. Spike strong, slen- 
der, two to three spikes per corm; 7 to 
10 blooms, separate, three open, size 2% 
in., wide open except upper central petal 
which droops far down, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 5 to 7 days. Cormels 
fairly prolific. Planted 5/12 and bloomed 
8/12, requiring 92 days. (XXX). 
Primulinus Gladness (Kunderd). Lav- 
ender-flesh stippled and striped lavender- 
rose, deeper on outside of petals, lower 
petals blotched deep cream-yellow stip- 
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pled magenta; throat carmine. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 30 in.; 7 blooms, 
fairly compact, three open, size 2% in., 
wide open triangular, good substance; 
blooming 5 days. Increase fair. Planted 
5/12 and bloomed 7/27, requiring 76 
days. (XX). 

Primulinus Golden Girl (Meader). Pale 
golden yellow, lower petals deeper with 
scarlet feather on bases and scarlet lines 
in throat; anthers cream. Very good. 
Season wet. Spike —) slender, 24 
in.; 11 blooms, separate, five open, size 
2% im., hooded, excellent substance; 
blooming 7 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 
5 Ge x" bloomed 8/9, requiring 83 days. 
( : 


Primulinus Golden Princess (Black). 
Rich lemon-yellow blending on lower 
petals to light golden yellow; throat and 
lower petals lightly stri deep maroon- 
crimson. Very good. n wet. Spike 
strong, slender, 29 in., several spikes per 
corm; 4 to 8 blooms each, separate, three 
to four open, size 2% in., slightly hooded 
triangular, spreading form, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 5 to 9 days. Cormels 
very prolific. Planted 5/19 and bloomed 
8/19, requiring 92 days. (XXX). 

Primulinus Helen Pearl (Spencer). A 
blend of pink and cream-white. Dainty. 
Season wet. Spike strong, slender, 35 
in.; 14 blooms, separate, four open, size 
2% in., wide open, upper central petal 
slightly hooded, very good substance; 
blooming 8 days. Increase good. Planted 
5 e and bloomed 7/20, requiring 80 days. 
(XXX). 


Primulinus Rodano (Kunderd). Soft 
creamy sulphur-yellow, small pink throat 
with radiating central lines on lower, and 
often on all petals, of the same color. 

- Season wet. Spike strong, me- 
dium slender, 36 in.; 10 blooms, fairly 
separate, three open, size 2% in., wide 
open triangular, sometimes slightly 
hooded, excellent substance; blooming 8 
days. Increase not noted. Planted 5/20 
and bloomed 7/31, requiring 72 days. 
(XXX). 

Primulinus Salmoneus (Lemoine). Dull 
yellow shaded with salmon, lower petals 
lemon-yellow blotched crimson. Season 
wet. Spikes strong, slender, 30 in., sev- 
eral per corm; 2 to 6 blooms, separate, 
two open, size 2% in., hooded, fair sub- 
stance; blooming 1 to 3 days. Cormels 
fairly prolific. Planted 5 /12 and bloomed 
7/25, requiring 74 days. (I). 

Primulinus Seneca (Kunderd). Trans- 
lucent creamy pink, all petals except two 
lower inferior, splashed lightly with lav- 
ender-rose; the two inferior petals shad- 
ing to cream-yellow in throat. Prettily 
blended colors. Season wet. Spikes strong, 
several per corm, 28 in.; 7 to 10 blooms, 
separate, four open, size 2% in., ruffled 
and slightly hooded, excellent substance; 
blooming 6 to 9 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 5/18 and bloomed 7/29, requir- 
ing 72 days. (XXXX). 

Prince Charming (Brown). Clear pink 
blending to purple in throat. Pretty. 
Season wet. Spike strong, slender, 36 
in.; 15 blooms, compact, four open, size 
3% in., wide open, very good s nce; 
blooming 10 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 5/3 and bloomed 8/8, requiring 
97 days. (XXZ). 

Prince of Wales (Kelway (?)). Soft 
delicate creamy pink suffused with sal- 
mon. Color variable, sometimes lighter 
and often darker. Beautiful and-a fine 
cut flower. Season wet. Spike strong, 
38 in.; 16 blooms, compact, many open, 
size 4 in., wide open, excellent substance; 
blooming 8 days. Cormels prolific. 
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Planted 5/8 and bloomed 7/14, requiring 
77 days. (XXXX). 

' Princepine (Kirchhoff). 
milion with throat of cream-yellow 
blotched scarlet. Very good. Season wet. 
Spike strong, 30 in.; 12 blooms, separate, 
three open, size 3% in., wide open, 
Princeps form, tips reflexing, very good 
substance; blooming 8 days. Increase 
fairly good. Planted 5/4 and bloomed 
8/4, requiring 92 days. (XXXX). 

Priscilla (Brown). Light pink blend- 
ing to darker pink edges, throat lined 
bright red. Beautiful and fine for cut- 
ting. Season wet. Spike strong, 40 in.; 
16 blooms, compact, six open, size 4 in., 
wide open, led, excellent’ substance; 
blooming 12 days. Prolific. Planted 5/5 
and bloomed 8/2, requiring 89 days. 
(XXXX). . 

Proserpine (Gravereau).¢ Wine-red. 
Season wet. Spike strong, 40 in.; 18 
blooms, compact, six open, size 2% in., 
wide open, very good substance; blooming 
8 days. Increase fairly good. Planted 
5/14 and bloomed 8/27, requiring 105 
days. (XXX). 

Purple Glory (Kunderd). Very deep 
velvety reddish maroon, blotched nearly 
black; upper petals blend to light bases; 
deep in throat maroon-black. Ruffled. 
Exceptionally beautiful and distinct. Sea- 
son wet. Spike extra strong, stout, 52 
in.; 18 to 20 blooms, fairly compact, seven 
open, size 5 in., wide open diamond form, 
edges curling backward, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 15 days. Increase good. 
Planted 5/20 and bloomed 8/23, requir- 
ing 95 days. (XXXX). __Iilustrated on 
page 1, Vol. VIII, THE FLower Grower. 

Queen of the Blacks (Jonkheer). Deep 
blackish red. Fine. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 40 in.; 16 blooms, compact, five 
open, size 4 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 10 days. Cormels fairly 
prolific. Planted 5/2 and bloomed 7/31, 
requiring 90 days. (XXXX). 

Radiance (Childs). Rose-pink slightly 
feathered rosy crimson. Fine. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 40 in.; 16 blooms, 
compact, four to six open, size 4% in., 
wide open, excellent substance; blooming 


Scarlet-ver- 


a = Prolific. Planted L 11 4 and 
oom: 8/18, requiring ays. 
(XXXxX). 


Rareray (Childs). Bright lilac-pink; 
throat flaked carmine. Beautiful. Season 
wet. Spike strong, 41 in.; 16 blooms, com- 
pact, six open, size 4% in., wide open, ex- 
cellent substance; blooming 12 days. In- 
crease not noted. Planted 5/11 and 
bloomed 8/17, requiring 98 days. 
(XXXX). 

Reliance (Brown). Rose-pink blending 
to darker rose in throat. A very nice 
color. Season wet. Spike strong, 47 in.; 
16 blooms, fairly compact, five open, size 
4 in., wide open, very good substance; 
blooming 8 days. Increase good. Planted 
5/7 and bloomed 8/7, requiring 92 days. 
(XXXX). 

Revelry (Brown). Violet-pink splashed 
and blended violet-red, throat crimson 
with a speck of yellow. Colors harmon- 
ize, very good bloom. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 36 in.; 15 blooms, compact, six 
open, size 3% in., wide open, very good 
substance; blooming 7 days. Cormels 
fairly prolific. Planted 5/6 and bloomed 
8/4, requiring 90 days. (XXX). 

Richred (Childs). A fine rich deep 
blood-red variety. Season wet. Spike 
strong, 40 in.; 18 blooms, compact, many 
open, size 3 in., wide open, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 12 days. Increase good. 
Planted 5/12 and bloomed 8/11, requir- 
ing 91 days. (XXXX). 

(Part VI continued in September issue) 
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Editorial Notes 


We are frequently getting news of 
young garden clubs, which means that 
the interest in amateur gardening is 
increasing, shall we say “mentally?” 
That is, the members have advanced 
beyond just wanting to raise a few 
flowers without much idea of best va- 
rieties or best arrangement. 

A garden club may serve several 
purposes depending on the desire of 
its members. First and foremost 
should be a free interchange of experi- 
ences and knowledge acquired through 
various failures and successes. This 
must be supplemented by expert ad- 
vice obtained from carefully chosen 
books and from an occasional outside 
speaker. 

Visits to each others gardens are 
helpful. But owners of small places 
feel diffident about inviting the club; 
thinking they haven’t enough to make 


it worth while for those with more’ 


pretentious gardens. The tiniest plot, 
however, may contain a few very 
choice specimens. 

If it can be arranged, flower shows, 
even on a small scale, help greatly as 
they give the members an opportuntiy 
of seeing many varieties and obtain- 
ing the names of those most to their 
liking. 

The president of the Kansas City 
Garden Club speaking at a recent 
meeting of a young sister, the St. 
Joseph, (Mo.) Flower Garden Club, at 
which a flower show was arranged for, 
brought out a thought which is fast 
becoming uppermost at flower shows 
and which shows a great stride in the 
right direction. She urged that every 
member of the St. Joseph Club have 
flowers in the exhibit. “Don’t think 
that only those with pretentious gar- 
dens should exhibit,” she said, “but 
in order to create and obtain the in- 
terest desired, every member of the 
club must take part in the exhibits. 
People are interested in the mass of 


flowers shown rather than in the few 
very choice blossoms which will be of 
greatest interest to the exhibitors.” 


Several letters have been received 
in answer to the query in regard to 
“Moss Peony” and Christmas Rose. 
Both have been identified and located 
thanks to our kind readers. The Moss 
Peony has been identified as Peony 
Tenuifolia, which has very fine cut 
foliage, is the earliest Peony to bloom, 
is rich dark red and comes in both 
single and double form. It dies down 
during the Summer, reappearing in 
the Spring. One writer says it can 
be obtained from Lee R. Bonnewitz, 
Van Wert, Ohio. The Book of the 
Peony (Harding) says it should be 
better known in this country. In Eng- 
land it is a favorite and in sections of 
Eastern Europe grows very commonly. 





The Christmas Rose Helleborus Ni- 
ger, we find is on the quarantine list, 
which accounts for its being dropped 
from most of the catalogues. We hear 
that Millet et Fils, Bourg-la-Reine 
(Seine) France lists about twenty va- 
rieties. The white, the only variety 
known here, so far as we know, has 
fortunately been obtained fror a 
member of the Utica Garden Club. It 
is extremely doubtful if any of the for- 
eign varieties could be gotten now. 





Through some unaccountable slip 
the Siberian Coral Lily was given in 
the July issue as a biennial. It is a 
perennial easy to raise from seed. Our 
attention was called to the mistake by 
an Iris grower who says Lilium Tenu- 
ifolium (Coral Lily) is her “special 
weakness.” She gives the helpful in- 
formation that it demands perfect 
drainage, dying out in wet or poorly 
drained soil. It certainly is a most at- 
tractive weakness. 





A request has come from Virginia 
for information in regard to where to 
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obtain seed of hardy Phlox, also pink 
and white Flax of the kinds mentioned 
in Mr. and Mrs. Evans’ article. 


Flower Shows from 
‘Two Viewpoints 


Some years ago when horticultural 
shows were less common than at the 
present time and were quite new to 
me, the points stressed were size and 
general perfection of the exhibit, the 
result being either the inspiration or 
despair (according to temperament) 
of the unsuccessful competitors. The 
educational value of such exhibitions 
is undeniably great as many people 
do not know what a really fine flower 
is until they have attended a flower 
show where the standard of excellence 
is high. The weak point in such ex- 
hibitions is that the amateur with a 
small garden has very little chance of 
competing successfully against pro- 
fessional growers, because while the 
painstaking amateur may grow fine 
flowers, they have a disconcerting way 
of blooming a week too early or a day 
too late to be at the apex of perfection 
on a given date. The owner of a 
dozen Roses is doomed to disappoint- 
ment, while the grower of scores or 
hundreds always has something worth 
while to exhibit. The natural result 
is that the owners of small gardens 
gradually lose interest and drop out 
of the clubs and societies of which 
they were members. 

Of late years, however, a change of 
viewpoint has taken place and people 
are coming to see that the charm and 
beauty of a flower show, as of a gar- 
den, depends on the masses of color, 
the fragrance and artistic arrange- 
ment of plants and flowers rather than 
on the perfection of isolated speci- 
mens, and the flower shows through- 
out the country have been noticeable 
for the beauty of arrangement of the 
varioug exhibits. This was especially 
true of the show recently ‘held in New 
York where Rose gardens and rock 
gardens and many others suggesting 
delightful possibilities to the inter- 
ested observer were laid out by the 
skillful hands of those whose artistic 
sense has reached a point that mere 
size fails to satisfy. 

Both of these phases in the develop- 
ment of horticultural exhibits have a 
distinct value. Without the high 
standard of perfection aimed at and 
achieved by the experienced grower 
we should still be growing the “pi- 
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neys” and “sword lilies” of our grand- 
mother’s days instead of the magnifi- 
cent flowers that now adorn our gar- 
dens; and it is certainly well worth 
while to learn how to create entrancing 
beauty from commonplace and un- 
promising materials. Flowers that 
would be unnoticed as isolated speci- 
mens may be quite charming when 
massed in a basket or bowl; and plants 
that would never pass muster as indi- 
viduals will make a most attractive 
corner when carefully placed with due 
consideration for their shortcomings. 
We need to keep our eyes wide open 
and welcome every new point of view 
if we are to get the maximum of en- 
joyment out of our gardens of flowers. 
ADELLA PRESCOTT 


Useful Hints for August 


This is the “slump” month in the 
garden unless special care has been 
taken to tide over the in-between 
month. Gladioli if planted in quan- 
tities during May and early June will 
be “gladdening” the eyes all during 
this morth. 

For work, there is still weeding and 
hoeing, while, perhaps most important 
of all, spraying must not be neglected. 
Especially watch your Asters. Those 
miserable white root aphis often ap- 
pear when the plants are in full bloom 
and only a few days may see the loss 
of « whole bed. Give them a copious 
bath of tobacco tea or kerosene emul- 
sion. One bath will not be enough 
however. 





This is the month to set out new 
Peonies. Don’t move your old ones if 
it can possibly be avoided. They do 
not like it. 





Iris can be divided now, or through 
September and October. The latter 
months have so much setting out and 
clearing up to be done that it is wise 
to get ahead of time if possible with 
things that can be done. 


Spray Formulas 


In The Garden Magazine of June 
1910 is an article entitled “Spray For- 
mulas in Terms of Kitchen Utensils.” 
It is such a useful article for the ordi- 
nary gardener who does: not need 
“fifty gallons” and finds reducing 
down rather a bothersome job, that 
amateurs would do well to hunt up the 
magazine and read it. 

For the sake of those who may not 
be fortunate enough to find it we will 
give the various formulas i 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


For one gallon: 1 heaping tablespoon- 
ful of copper sulphaic; 1% rounding 


tablespoon of quicklime. This is the 
equivalent of one ounce of copper sul- 
phate and one and a quarter ounces of the 
quick lime. If the copper sulphate is in 
large crystals, break them up with a 
hammer until there are no pieces larger 
than one-fourth to one-half inch. The 
lime must be fresh, not air-slacked. It 
should be pounded up fine with a ham- 
mer unless it is purchased already 
ground up. Dissolve the copper sulphate 
in one quart of warm water. Place the 
lime in a separate vessel, and slake it 
slowly with a little water. After it 
stops bubbling add enough water to 
make one quart in this vessel. Now 
— both into a common bucket, but pour 
rst a little of one and then a little of 
the other. Then stir. Repeat this until 
both solutions have been used up. This 
makes two quarts (2 qts.) of a bluish- 
white mixture. To this add two quarts 
of water and you have a gallon of spray 
ready for use. 
Keep well stirred while spraying. It 
should be made fresh each time. 


AMMONIACAL COPPER CARBONATE 


This will not leave stains as Bordeaux 
will. For two gallons: two barely level 
teaspoonfuls (%4 oz.) of copper carbon- 
ate, two fluid ounces of ammonia. 

The copper carbonate may be secured 
at any drug store and should be about 
like granulated sugar. Four ounce bot- 
tles are usually in every house so it is 
easy to fill one half full, or a pint fruit 
jar holds sixteen (16) ounces. 

Place copper carbonate in an empty 
quart jar and pour ammonia over it. 

Use just enough ammonia to dissolve 
it. As ammonia varies in strength it 
may take a little more or a little less to 
do this. Fill the jar with water and al- 
low any sediment to settle. 

Pour the clear blue liquid into your 
spray-bucket and add seven quarts of 
water. 

This fungicide like Bordeaux deterio- 
rates with standing, and should be made 
fresh each time. 


FORMALIN 


Where potatoes are scabby or onions 
infested with smut, experience has shown 
that the trouble may largely be averted 
by treatment with a solution of formalin. 

Small lot—two fluid ounces of for- 
malin (% of a pint) to four gallons of 
water. For onions sow your seed, but 
leave uncovered in the drill. Then 
sprinkle with the solution thus mcisten- 
ing the ground slightly, just adjacent to 
the seed. 


For potatoes, immerse the uncut pota- 
toes and let them stay for two hours. 
Then remove them, dry a little, and plant 
in a scab free soil. 

For grain smut use two fluid ounces 
of formalin to six gallons of water. 

Pour seed in a pile on the floor. 
Sprinkle with formalin solution enough 
to moisten all the grain. Let stand for 
three or four hours. Then spread out 
and dry before planting. 


KEROSENE EMULSION 


Cut from a cake of common hard soap 
a cube about one-half inch square. Take 
one-half pint of soft water, one pint of 
kerosene (coal-oil). Pour the water into 
an old kettle holding a quart or more, 
add shaved soap and boil until the soap 
is dissolved. Remove from stove and 
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add oil. Churn violently with an egg 
beater for several minutes. This makes 
a stock to which water may be added as 
needed, one part stock to fifteen or 
twenty parts water. 

Use for all sucking insects like aphids. 


TOBACCO WATER 


If you desire to make your own ex- 
tract get waste stems from a tobacco 
factory. Pack moderately firm in any 
convenient vessel and pour over them 
just enough boiling water to cover them. 
Let stand several hours. Then pour off 
and dilute with four parts of water. 
Soap added helps to make the spray cling 
to the leaves. 


Selling Surplus Flowers by Florists 


A great many florists are sometimes 
at a loss to know how to dispose of any 
surplus of stock that may accumulate 
on their hands from time to time. It 
sometimes happens that a surplus stacks 
up of kinds of stock that must be dis- 
posed of immediately and therefore will 
not permit of being advertised in the 
trade ay and disposed of at whole- 
sale. en this situation does arise it 
is a question as to what method should 
be used to dispose of such surplus. 

We always have thought it best to dis- 
pose of the surplus stock to the whole- 
sale trade and we think this should be 
done always when it is possible to do so, 
but it sometimes happens that by the 
time an advertisement could be published 
in the trade papers and orders received 
therefrom, the stock advertised is cof no 
value. 

An instance of this kind recently arose 
with our friend J. Mahon, the well known 
proprietor of the Mahon Floral Co. He 
recently had more Paperwhites than his 
trade would consume, hence he thought of 
a scheme that would dispose of this stock 
and at the same time create within the 
hearts of the people of his town a fur- 
ther desire to be in possession of flowers 
and thus add more customers to the buy- 
ing list. .In writing about this Mr. Ma- 
hon said: 

“I had 2,500 Paperwhites in bloom on Sunday 
and I put them on sale on the streets Monday. 
I sold them at five cents each and you should 
have seer how they were carried off. People who 
never owned a flower before bought some of 
these and seemed to be glad of the opportunity. 
I believe a sale of this kind does more to make 
flower buyers than any other a florist can do 
and at the same time it does not hurt business 
as some of the trade will tell us. I do not 





does not have any effect on the regular 
unless it is to stimulate it and at the same time 
it assists in getting rid of a surplus.” 

Mr. Makon is right about a sale now 
and then properly handled, proving of 
help in creating a greater number of 
sales, yet such sales should not become 
a regular feature to such an extent that 
the people of your town will be expect- 
ing rae 4 a sale to be pulled off at given 
intervals. If this is done many will 
postpone buying until such a sale is 
staged. Such sales should never be re- 
sorted to unless it be for a cause similar 
to the one Mr. Mahon confronted, and it 
should always be made very plain to 
those buying at such sales that it is not 
to be a regular custom but is being put on 
because there is a surplus on hand and 
also that you want to help many who 
think themselves unable to buy flowers, 
to get them at very low figures. If these 
facts are kept in mind and properly made 
known to the public such sales will be of 
help in many ways.—Southern Florist 











UGUST seems hardly the season 
for exhibition reports and yet 
here they are in both quantity 
and quality, but before giving 

the details I want to bring out a few 
general considerations revealed by a 
comparative study of them all, as cer- 
tain novel developments have come up. 
Although banks, libraries, and school 
buildings have been used, an auto 
salesroom with its splendid lighting 
and window space seems to have be- 
come the most popular site for an ex- 
hibition and apparently its use has 
proved of considerable advertising 
value on both sides. Whether we place 
the flower receptacles on shelves be- 
low the show table, as Mr. Connell did 
at Nashville, bring in clumps of grow- 
ing plants from the garden as was 
done at San Jose and Richmond, or use 
Ferns and white trellis for a back- 
ground as they did at Belvidere, it is 
clear that the general effect of the 
show has been largely improved. Two 
years ago we did not begin to realize 
the decorative possibilities of Irises in 
the show room, but each year it has 
become more apparent that green cov- 
ered tables, backgrounds, and careful 
arrangement are worth working for. 
In other respects also we are ijearning. 
A glance at the Twin City premium 
list finds a variety of garden imple- 
ments, of books, and subscriptions of- 
fered as premiums, gifts from many 
firms interested in horticultural mat- 
ters. Everywhere we learn of not only 
an increase in Iris interest, but of an 
increase in garden interest, and to me 
at least, it is a great joy to find that 
the Iris society is doing so much for 
gardens in general and that our in- 
fluence is not restricted to the grow- 
ing of Irises alone. 

On June 1 came the first Iris show 
ever held in Canada and Mr. Allan, one 
of our newest members, writes me en- 
thusiastically of “Iris galore” at 
Woodroffe at the show held under the 
auspices of the Westboro Horticultural 
Society. Mr. Byshe not only lectured 
but gathered in many prizes. On 
June 8 and 9 came the Toronto Show 
with A. I. S. medals awarded to Mrs. 
T. A. Paterson and Miss M. E. Black- 
lock as the largest exhibitors and a big 
showing of the newest French intro- 
ductions. I am frankly envious of the 
opportunities of our Canadian mem- 
bers in this respect. 

In Louisville, Miss Yonkers man- 
aged the first Iris show for children 
in connection with her school work and 
the pictures of the small prize win- 
ners show broadly smiling faces. Miss 
Yonkers is helping the children not 
only to grow, but to procure Irises and 
any members who care to send some of 
their surplus would give generous 
help. At Richmond, Louisville, Nash- 
ville, and more recently at Memphis, 


the Iris is proving a great aid in de- 
veloping an interest in gardens. ‘The 
Memphis Garden is for the first time 
running a competitive exhibit in con- 
nection with its Flower Mart in Court 
Square and shortly I expect that its 
Iris fans will follow the example of 
those in Indianapolis with the forma- 
tion of a special Iris club. I think few 
of us foresaw the far-reaching in- 
fluence that an Iris society might exert 
and I only hope that our finances and 
our officers can keep up with the op- 
portunities that are constantly before 


us. 

As I have not yet heard from Mr. 
Wister, I shall quote fairly fully from 
the “Iris Conference in Paris” as 
given in the June 10 issue of the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle (English). 

There was an attendance of over sixty 
including Messrs. Dykes, Wallace, Wis- 
ter, Bonnewitz, and Correvon and an 
exhibit of many varieties, over three 
hundred from Messrs. Vilmorin-Andrieux 
et Cie alone, with generous showings by 
Cayeux and LeClerc, and Millet. Two 
hundred hand-painted plates shown by 
Mme. Ph. L. de Vilmorin added much to 
the interest. Mons. D. Bois presided and 
after an address of welcome, invited 
Messrs. Dykes and Wister, Presidents 
of Honour at the Conference to sit with 
him. The debate was opened on the thir- 
teen questions set out, fifteen papers 
having been sent in reply to these ques- 
tions which included “The History of the 
Raising of Garden Pogoniris,” by Mr. 
Krelage, “Oncocyclus and Regelia Irises” 
by Mr. Hoog, notes on hybridization by 
Messrs. Dykes, Bliss, and Yeld, on clas- 
sification by Mr. Sturtevant and another 
member, on drugs by Miss Ricketts and 
various papers on Garden decoration, in- 
sects, and an unusually interesting one 
on “Abnormalities in Iris,” by M. Gvilla- 
min. 

Then followed a discussion, opened by 
Mr. Wister on “The Nomenclature, De- 
scription, and Registration of New Va- 
rieties.” His appeal that growers should 
follow the American Joint Committee on 
Horticultural Nomenclature was met by 
the reply that the rules applied by the 
Congress of Brussels in 1910 must be 
adhered to, although in order to avoid 
duplication of names it was decided that 
a member of the conference would be 
detailed to receive the names proposed by 
introducers and send them to the Ameri- 
ean Iris Society for standardization. 
Three French members were requested 
to consider the improvement of Irises, 
etc., and to correspond with members 
abroad. 

On May 29, the members were invited 
to inspect the grounds of M. Vilmorin at 
Verrieres where over four hundred va- 
rieties of Irises are classed both botani- 
cally and by colours and over one hun- 
dred novelties find place in the trial beds. 
After luncheon the visitors enjoyed the 
fine collection of trees and shrubs for 
which the firm is known the world over. 
eye June 7 was the date of the 
Iris ibit at London, even fier show- 
ings were made at the great Chelsea 
Show on May 23 and all members will 
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find much of interest in the report givcn 
in The Garden (English) of May 27, 
1922. There were many Iris gardens 
among the exhibits, that of Messrs. Bun- 
yard arranged on two levels, that of R. 
W. Wallace & Co. one of the most bril- 
liant collections of Irises ever seen at 
Chelsea. Lent A. was in splendid form 
but “not the best Iris of the lot.” White- 
legg and Co. showed a unique stand of 
regelia and Reglio-cyclus varieties with 
a lavish display of the new J. Hoogiana. 
I have grown it but little and only wish 
that we here in America could and would 
do more with these lovely things. 

On June 7 Iris Citronella (Bliss) a 
variegata with light yellow standards, 
and crimson falls marked with yellow re- 
ceived an A. M. Among the many ex- 
hibits I note mention of M. Boyer, S. 
slatey purple, F. rosy Purple, of Cardinal, 
of Queen Mary (evidently a new white 
variety as the well-known one is laven- 
der), as well as of others more familiar. 
I was interested also, in a collection of 
Irises, tingitana x Spanish varieties 
shown by F. H. Chapman. They have 
much the appearance of small Dutch 
Irises but many are two-flowered. In 
the competitive classes, Mr. Bliss won 
with his seedlings Swazi, Citronella, and 
Bruno while the best three spikes of one 
seedling were Chasseur, a soft yellow 
flower with rosy carmine center shown by 
Vilmorin. 
awarded the A. I. S. Silver Medal. 

In my notes from correspondents I 
find considerable of interest. I quote 
at random. “I would not give one 
plant of Asia for a dozen of Dominion 
{personally).” “Leverrier is some 
Iris,” “J. B. Dumas, grand, and Kat- 
rinka, a rich piece of color, but I wish 
it were larger.” “He thinks Queen 
Caterina the best of all Irises,” Mr. 
Williamson thought that he would se- 
lect Isoline as his one Iris, my selec- 
tions were Mlle. Schwartz and Queen 
Caterina.” “Azure is a wonderful va- 
riety and so is Moliere.” “From my 
experience with Ambassadeur and 
Lent A. the former should score from 
2 to 4 points higher than the latter.” 
“Mother of Pearl grew wonderfully 
and is a beauty.” “Mrs. W. E. Fryer 
and Dr. Andrist are really good.” 
“Dream is blooming, and it is wonder- 
fully beautiful—certainly a dream.” 
“Nimbus was the most admired by the 
most people that visited my garden 
this Spring.” And so it goes but I 
must turn my attention to the good 
reports of the exhibits at St. Paul and 
Belvidere. I regret that except that 
Mr. Paul B. Riis won the Sweepstake 
I have no further news of the Rock- 
ford, Ill. show. 


TWIN CITY IRIS SHOW 


The Twin City Show of the American 
Iris Society, assisted by the N. W. Peony 
and Iris Society and the St. Paul Gar- 
den Club was held in the show rooms of 
the Wills-St. Clair Auto Co. in St. Paul, 
June 1 and 2 and with ideal weather 
proved a great success. There were 
twenty-three exhibitors and the large 
number of amateurs was most encourag- 
ing. Attractive baskets arranged by C. 
A. Mathes of Holm & Olson proved an 
attractive setting but the number of high 
class novelties were of greatest interest: 
Warren Hoff, Mrs. Tereau, Romaine B. 
Ware, Mrs. H. B. Tillotson (a winner of 


Messrs. Wallace & Co. was 
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last year), A. F. McBride, and G. D. 
Wessing were among the amateurs, and 
Rainbow, (Bronze Medal), Treasure, 
(Silver Medal) and Riverview Gardens 
had most creditable exhibits. There was 
an even finer showing of novelties than 
at New York but.I shall mention only a 
few of the most unusual, viz.: P: " 
Roseway, Diadem, Tom Tit, An —_ 
Dimity, Dominion, Troost, Gaudichau, 
Titan, etc. Forest Heights Gardens car- 
ried off a number of prizes. 

Kashmir White, Shekinah, Ann Page, 
Dominion, Roseway, and Lent A. won in 
their respective specimen classes with 
Dominion as the finest stalk in the show, 
rather a surprising result when we con- 
sider how crowded the flowers are upon 
the stalk as I have seen it. All these as 
well as Perry’s Blue, which has proved 
so fine, were exhibited by Prof. Arny who 
had a difficult job as exhibitor and chair- 
man of the Show Committee. 

A five-foot vase shown by Holm & Ol- 
son was a center of interest to the pub- 
lic and Mr. Fryer with his seedlings, 
Catherine Fryer (a stalk with fourteen 
buds) and Mrs. W. E. Fryer, attracted 
the attention of the connoisseurs. 

Prof. Arny was ably assisted by Pro- 
fessors Cady and McIntosh and I imagine 
that our Regional Vice-President Mr. 
Kenning would have been mentioned 
more prominently if he had not sent me 
the report from which I have taken these 
notes. 

BELVIDERE, ILL. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, May 24 
and 25, the Belvidere Iris Society held 
its second annual Iris show in this the 
smallest city of the many holding exhi- 
bitions in cooperation with The Ameri- 
can Iris Society, and it proved a beauti- 
ful and interesting one. 

It was held in the Auto Salesroom of 
Andrews and Beckington, a large room 
with entire north front of glass. Ferns 
and palms and white lattice twined with 
vines made a pleasing background for 
the flowers while in the center was an ar- 
rangement of Irises and Ferns in moss- 
covered containers that were garden- 
esque in effect. 

There were entries in each of the six- 
teen classes and competition in all but 
two. Both the number of inquiries made 
of the Show Committee and the number 
of note books in evidence proved that the 
people were aang and learning to ap- 
preciate the finer Irises among which 
Lent A., Lady Foster, Queen Caterina, 
Dalila, and Zua were much admired. 

C. W. Hubbard, of Chicago, again 
pes himself a competent judge and 

is readiness to answer questions and 
make helpful suggestions was greatly ap- 
preciated. Mrs. Azro Fellows was 
awarded the Stone Bird Bath offered as 
a Sweepstake by Lyon and Anderson; 
Mrs. A. C. Meyers won first in an ar- 
rangement of twenty-five stalks with a 
graceful basket of Ferns and Florentina. 
Other winners were Miss Elizabeth 
Greenlee, Mrs. Mary Gibson, Miss Eliza- 
beth Ballard, Miss Blanche Marean, Mrs. 
Emily Sweet, Mrs. F. H. Dixon, Mrs. E. 
S. Merrill, and Mrs. W. D. McMaster. 

BLANCHE E. MAREAN, Sec’y 
TORONTO, CANADA 

The first Iris Show held by the To- 
ronto Horticultural Society was an un- 
qualified success with Miss M. E. Black- 
lock, Drs. Brethour, Milner, and Baldwin, 
F. L. Green, and J. S. Wallace among 


the foremost Iris exhibitors. The “Best 
Spike” was of test interest and was 
won by Dr. Milner with a magnificent 
stalk of Magnifica which merited its 
name. The outstanding varieties were 
of foreign introduction, though only 
Clematis, Dimity, Dora Longdon, Kynsna, 
Marsh Marigold, and Tristram of the 
Bliss seedlings were included. Sweet 
Lavender, however, called forth varied 
comment while Syphax and Mrs. Cowley 
made an inferior showing and Tartarin 
though enormous was of poor substance. 
Vilmorin’s Ambassadeur was most im- 
pressive and has proved a_ splendid 
grower and Ballerine proved a close com- 
petitor to Magnifica. 

The seedling class brought forth much 
competition and the following four raised 
by Dr. Brethour received Certificates of 
Honourable Mention, while Miss Black- 
lock’s Dora Campbell and Cengialti of 
subdued dark lavender was most noted. 
No. 1 was a flower of Magnifica type, 
rich light blue and very large; No. 32 2 
much improved Mrs. Alar. Gray; No. 40 
of blue-violet Parisiana coloring but shot 
with bronze, and No. 4 an infinitely finer 
Her Majesty. These were but a few of 
his many seedlings, of which the plicatas 
were unusually interesting. 

We hope that so fine a show will en- 
courage the Horticultural Society to 
make an Iris Show an annual event. 

I am indebted to W. E. Saunders and 
Fred Byshe, members of the A. I. S., who 
acted as judges, for the above informa- 
tion and I would that space permitted 
me to include their complete report. 

Before leaving you for the month I 
wish to commend to you the action of 
the Garden Club of New Rochelle in 
writing to me for details of next year’s 
exhibit. Mrs. Peckham, who staged 
the club exhibit so attractively at the 
New York show this year, is in charge 
and I think you will want to plan to 
attend this show. It is going to be a 
good one and besides there is a small 
test garden near by, while transporta- 
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tion will be provided to the big Test 
Garden at the Bronx. Personally I 
think that it will vie with the site of 
the Annual Meeting, wherever that 
may be, in real Iris interest. 

I wish to thank all of you who have 
exhibited and otherwise helped the So- 
ciety this season and to humbly apolo- 
gize for any delay that you have in- 
curred in correspondence or in the re- 
ceipt of prizes on my part. Frankly 
our Society is proving a big success, 
almost teo much of a success I fear 
for promptness on the part of your 
secretary. . 

I wish to notify members that the 
Complete Check List in mimeographed 
form is now available at $3.00 a copy. 
Please send your order to Miss Helen 
sg 1052 Beacon St., Brookline, 

ass. 


REGISTRATION 


Azrael formerly Emperor. B. Y. Morrison. 
Felspar, 9ale primrose, intermediate. B. 
Morrison. 


Gold Imperial, yellow with orange beard. H. M. 
A. I. S. 1922, Grace Sturtevant. 

Helene Koehler, very large pink. Frank Koehler. 

Kestrel, Lobelia & Nigrosin violet bicolor. B. Y. 
Morrison. 

Maori Princess, a larger and taller Maori King. 
J. Marion Shull. (Formerly spoken of as Haydee). 


Miss May (siberica) pale blue-lavender. Mrs. 
L. W. Hitchcock. 


Nimbus, a sombre purple bicolor of size. J. 
Marion Shull. 


Petrel, Hortense and velvety amethyst violet 
bicolor. B. Y. Morrison. 


Somorrin, a delicate plicata violet at the throat. 
B. Y. Merrison. 


Troubadour, a deep dull levender bicolor. B. Y. 
Morrison. 


Yellow Moon, A. I. S. H. M. 1922, pale yellow 
with yellow veined haft. Grace Sturtevant. 
Apparently a number of readers do 
not distinguish between notes printed 
as a part of the A. I. S. contribution 
and notes sent in directly to Mr. 
Cooper in the ordinary course. I 
trust that henceforth you will not hold 
us responsible for such contributions. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 
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Notes on My Garden Irises 


BY FRANKLIN B. 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


It was Thoreau, I believe, who said 
that to become absorbed in a book 
on gardening in midwinter was a mark 
of complete relaxation. One of the 
best books that I know of for this 
purpose is A. Clutton-Brock’s volume 
on “Studies in Gardening,” which is 
not only a marvel in diction and style 
and very artistic in feeling but at 
the same time it is extremely prac- 
tical throughout. In one chapter on 
“The Beauty and Character of Flow- 
ers” there is a passage which is of 
special delight to the Iris lover. 

“There is something strange and re- 
mote even in so familiar a flower as the 
German Iris. Its beauty beside that of 
the Rose is like the beauty of the sea 


MEAD, (Indiana) 


compared with the beauty of the earth. 
Everything about it seems mutable and 
unsubstantial, as if it had been made 
by enchantment and might vanish by 
the same means. Iris colours are liquid 
or cloudy. It has got its very name from 
a beauty of the sky. But the colours 
of the Rose, though less pure, seem to 
be more fixed. One cannot think of them 
as flushing and then fading again like 
a rainbow; and the whole plant looks as 
if it were firmly rooted in the earth 
and had grown slowly out of it by a 
natural process not by any enchantment. 
The Iris, leaf and flower, seems to be 
all of a piece and created at a stroke; 
so do the Tulip and the Narcissus and 
the Lily.” 

The Iris which impressed me most 
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this past season for this evanescent 
characteristic was Carthusian, evi- 
dently a Cypriana hybrid. Its great 
beauty was a surprise to me as I had 
never heard it especially praised. I 
had attempted to secure this variety 
_ before I secured it from Mrs. Dean, 

but had received an inferior German- 
ica type, and from what I hear, the 
true variety is seldom sent out under 
this name. Its general tone is some- 
what siniilar to that of Pallida Dal- 
matica, although the ground is some- 
what lighter and itis artistically 
mottled and has a tone somewhat 
deeper. Both standards and falls are 
crinkled with a wonderful iridescence 
and it seems to be made entirely of 
material ethereal, of sky and cloud. It 
is a thrifty grower, free bloomer, and 
of good size and substance. Its stand- 
ards are cone shaped. It: should rate 
at least 9. 

The Bliss Pallidas were of much 
interest—Morwell, Drake. E. H. Jen- 
kins, Mrs. Tinley, Rodney and Ben- 
bow—naming them in the order of 
color tone. Morwell and Drake are 
very close to Caterina, which, by the 
way, grew thriftily and bloomed freely 
close by, contrary to the reports from 
others. Drake is a clearer blue than 
either Morwell or Caterina as the 
others have just a suggestion of pur- 
ple and are more yellow at the haft. 
E. H. Jenkins is somewhat deeper in 
tone; in fact it is a bicolor, the falls 
being a most beautiful Iris blue which 
adds to its distinction. E. H. Jenkins 
is an Iris of outstanding merit and is 
unquestionably the best of all of these 
Pallidas. That it is so regarded in 
England is indicated by the fact that 
Wallace, in his last catalogue, de- 
scribes it as being oversold. Mrs. Tin- 
ley is very close to Juniata, the latter 
being the least bit more reddish in 
tone. Mrs. Tinley has a fine, heavy 
orange beard which adds to its 
distinction. It is a better flower 
than Juniata although not so tall. 
All of these Pallidas are about the 
height of Pallida Dalmatica. Rodney 
is a great improvement over Mary 
Gray, one of Mr. Farr’s Pallidas, and 
is very close in tone to Violacea Gran- 
diflora. It has not so much purple 
in it as the latter variety, i. e., it is 
bluer and less reddish. Benbow is 
the deepest in tone of them all, a 
deep Violet-blue. If one were to criti- 
cise these Pallidas at all it would be 
that some of them have a tendency 
for the falls to refiex too much Sack 
toward the stem. 

Denis’ Ricardi Fonce is very simi- 
lar in form, substance, and especially 
in its characteristic crinkly surface, 
to Carthusian. It is deeper in tone 
than Rodney but not quite so deep 
as Benbow. 

Allied with this group is the early 
Pallida Miranda, a product of Sir Ar- 
thur Hort. It blooms quite early as 
it is a cross with Mandraliscae and 
is very tall and of fine form on a 
graceful stalk. It is somewhat deeper 
in tone than Violacea Grandiflora and 
not quite so deep as Parc de Neuilly. 
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I can see but little difference be- 
tween the Pallidas Australis, Clio and 
La Tendress except that Clio is prob- 
ably the tallest of the three, it grow- 
ing about four feet high. They are 
all three very close to Dalmatica but 
are not so attractive in flower, each 
having a little more reddish irides- 
cence than that variety. Their out- 
standing characteristic, however, is 
their remarkably fine foliage. This 
grows very tall and bends over in 
most graceful waves, the finest foliage 
of all Irises. 

Another group of surpassing in- 
terest includes Mlle. Schwartz and 
others blending into the deeper tones. 
Mlie. Schwartz is of the palest pinkish 
lavender, a large flower of most deli- 
cate beauty, very tall and free-flower- 
ing. Very close-to it and also of the 
first rank among Irises is Queen Cat- 
erina. Olivia is similar to Mlle. 
Schwartz but of a deeper lavender. 
Caterina and Clara Curtis are also 
deeper, the former bluer and the lat- 
ter a deeper lavender although not 
quite so deep as Olivia. Hermione is 
still deeper and, strange to say, both 
pinker and bluer. 

If I had to choose but one Iris it 
would very likely be Hermione; sturdy 
of leaf and stalk with flower fine in 
form and color; of a bright, lustrous 
bluish tone or, rather, iridescence, 
overcast with a pinkish iridescence; 
massed against bright green foliage 
it would be an enchanting vision. 

Reaching Hermione we begin to 
wonder which are the finest Irises, 
those of really outstanding merit. To 
my mind they are Hermione, E. H. 
Jenkins, Mule. Schwartz, Queen Cat- 
erina, Shekinah, Lent A. Williamson, 
Ballerine, Lord of June, Magnifica, 
Dalila, Edouard Michell, Ann Page, 
Asia, Prospero, Ambassadeur, Souv. de 
Mme. Gaudichau and Dominion. 

Miss Sturtevant may be justly proud 
of Shekinah and Queen Caterina for 
they are of supreme excellence. 
Shekinah is a brilliant, luminous. yel- 
low of great beauty. It should rate 
at least 9. I note that one of the 
jurors rated it only 8. I cannot un- 
derstand such a low rating unless it 
could not have been seen in its best 
form. 

Lent A. Williamson is now widely 
known and as highly regarded abroad 
as it is in this country. It, like Asia 
and: Prospero, is a blend seen to the 
best advantage in disassociation from 
other Irises. 

If Lord of June were of greater 
substance it would rank, in my opin- 
ion, even higher than Hermione as it 
is of the clearest light blue tone to be 
seen in any Iris and it is also of sur- 
passing size. Ballerine is very close 
in color to Lord of June. The flower 
is almost six inches in height and it 
is of better substance than Lord of 
June, standing up stiffly to the last, 
but the tone is not quite as clear al- 
though it is very beautiful. If it had 
the tone it would surpass Lord of 
June. In fact the report of the sym- 
posium gives 9.4 for Ballerine and 9.1 
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for Lord of June but a computation 
of the averages from the votes indi- 
cated gives only 8.8 for Ballerine. I 
have also noted other errors; for in- 
stance, Caterina should be 8.3 instead 
of 8.9; Crimson King 7.9 instead of 
8.9; and there may be other errors 
probably due to hurry in preparing 
such a vast amount of work. 

Magnifica is also a most beautiful 
flower, of large size—fully six inches 
in height—good substance and of most 
beautiful color. The standards are 
of an iridescent pink and the falls 
are similar to those of Alcazar but 
clearer, pinkish and not bluish. Seen 
at a distance the standards have that 
evanescent beauty which Mr. Clutton- 
Brock indicates as so characteristic of 
certain types of Irises. 

Dalila is the best of all the Amoenas, 
although I realize Mr. Wister has said 
that it is a color he does not care for, 
but it is entirely to my taste and I 
recall that Mr. Bliss also regards it 
as one of the best Irises. It is one of 
the most striking Irises seen in a 
mass that I know of. Its light stand- 
ards have an iridescence of pink and 
bronze and, to me, the tone of the falls 
is very attractive. 


Iris—Harriet Presby 

Frank H. Presby, treasurer of the 
American Iris Society, when writing for 
two extra copies of our report of the Iris 
Show, mentions that the beautiful Lilac 
novelty, named Harriet Presby which 
gained a certificate, is a chance seedling 
and the strongest grower in his entire 
collection. The plant carried 17 spikes, 
averaging 42 in. high this season. The 
first year it flowered, 1920, it sent up a 
spike 52 in. tall. 

We can only remark that Mr. Presby 
must have been favored by the fairies. 
Likely as not he benefited through the 
laws of Mendelism which produced the 
results some other individual was striv- 
ing for. The bearded Iris in the past 
twenty years or so has been a much 
crossed plant, and it is probable that any 
flower, whether cross fertilized or selfed 
will, from the modern varieties, yield 
great variety. Seed, however, is not by 
any means a certainty; some sorts are 
almost sterile but, for all that, the Amer- 
ican Iris Society will need to. exercise 
great discrimination in reco seed- 
lings, which anyone with a little patience 
may raise in abundance. (Florists’ Ex- 
change) 


Spirit of the Iris* 


The joy of guardian angels, the iridescent hues 
Of many broken rainbows and ever glist’ning 


dews. 
A = varied tints of rose and gold and 
As beeen as friendship that’s proven ever 
true. 
Sunbeams imprisoned that fall to earth and 


grow 
The lovely ling’ ring blush of a sunset afterglow. 
The whiteness of the snows a gleam of garish 


gold, 
A wave of royal purple, a dash of yellow bold. 
A song of the Thrush beyond a jeweled lawn; 
The voice of silence eloquent, a flush of rosy 


dawn. 
A a drifts over, then comes a gentle 


show’r, 
And lo, there springs in magic the rainbow’s 
fairy fi 


low’r. 
Grace Hine DALZzELL 


*Dedicated to the Columbus Iris Society. 
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In the Shadows 


Shadows, the play of light and 
shade, adds much to every garden, but 
I am considering herein rather the ef- 
fect of continuous shadow, not the 
play of light, but the absence of direct 
light during a good part of the grow- 
ing day. Shaded areas are common, 
and even commoner is the absence of 
vegetation therein and yet—well, just 
think how rarely nature permits an 
empty bit of earth. Only in sombre 
forests of Evergreens is the ground 
bare and even then at the edges, or 
where the sun peers down for but a 
few moments, we find green colonies 
of plants: Pyrola and Moneses, Lady’s 
slippers and Gold Thread, Dwarf Blue- 
berry and various wanderers from the 
open; while as for Ferns, I think of 
Ferns and shadows as synonymous for 
all practical purposes. 

Now in our small grounds we rarely 
have absolutely no sun under any of 
our trees, and although the soil may 
be too root-bound for growth, light is 
not often lacking, so why, therefore, 
should we deem such a place not fit 
for a garden of a sort? Remember 
that different trees cast shadows of 
varying depths. With Evergreens 
well-clothed with branches reaching to 
the ground little may be done, with 
Maples and Horse-chestnuts the case 
is almost as difficult though now poor 
soil is the main trouble. I well re- 


member a rich sugar-bush with a lush 


undergrowth of Maidenhair Ferns 
and here and there shade enduring 
Viburnums, but it was rich soil. Wil- 
lows, perhaps, come next in the scale 
and we can carpet the ground with 
Violets and Primulas at least. Our 
Elms are tall and wide-spreading, in 
the wild we find then in open meadows, 
and in the garden, with some atten- 
tion to the soil to be sure, we can grow 
many of the perennials, Bell-flowers 
and Peonies, Foxgloves and Evening 
Primroses and many more. 

Pears and Cherries are practically 
garden trees, old Apples too might fall 
in the same category, but a thrifty 
young one with low branches will 
shade out even that pest, the witch 
grass. Birch and generally Oak are 
delightful things in themselves and 
offer delightful opportunities for 
shaded gardening. Whether we can af- 
ford Rhododendrons or Azaleas, or 
just varieties of Dog-wood and Vibur- 
hum, we can get delightful back- 
grounds for drifts and colonies of 
even rather gardenesque perennials. 
A specimen shrub as dense as a Mock- 
orange permits of a carpet of Myrtle, 
or perhaps Lily-of-the-valley. These 
are just hints and I have space for at 
least a detail, or two, for the treat- 
ment of a few selected sites. 

It is always a question what to plant 


in a place shaded by Maples particu- 
larly, as is so often the case if the 
cost of the planting is a matter of 
prime importance. In such a site even 
grass is a difficult proposition; and 
if I could well prepare the ground, 
give it a good dressing of leaf-mold, 
or wood-earth, I should like Ferns in 
quantity as ‘we find them in the wild. 
Not a variety of Ferns, some of which 
might do and some not, with an irreg- 
ular effect as the result; but rather 
one only, Dicksonia punctilobula, per- 
haps, and for variety wide bays of the 
Maidenhair, which belies its delicacy 
by its ease of cultivation. In the Sum- 
mer this gives a cool green mass and 
should we interplant with the ever- 
green Vinca minor, there would be a 
warm green cover not without inter- 
est. In my own bit of ground I should 
go even further and for a year at 
least add spring blooming bulbs, Daf- 
fodils or mixed Darwin Tulips by the 
hundred. Ordered now they will give 
full bloom another year and at least 
scattered bloom the following Spring. 
The Darwins come in _ interesting 
shades of mauve to maroon which even 
by chance blend attractively, but 
sometimes one may make their own 
mixture by purchasing two or three 
or four varieties of harmonious color- 
ing and commingling the bulbs before 
planting. With such a planting we 
now have flat sheets of green or color 
at various seasons but if the area be 
at all large, a touch of variety in 
height will be delightful and there are 
many shrubs that may be arranged 
formally about a central bit of statu- 
ary or informally in an attractive 
group as circumstances suggested. In 
a bed perhaps twenty feet across I 
should not use more than four or five 
of these, or rather this, as one species 
would be enough. The Mt. Laurel, 
Kalmia latifolia would be my first 
choice, (two to four foot specimen 
plants) because of growth and its 
evergreen foliage and lovely flower; 
the Japanese Yew, Taxus cuspidata, 
would be a second choice with its rich 
green and interesting habit, while as 
an ‘also ran’ I should consider Vibur- 
num tomentosum. This last has heavy 
deciduous leaves, panicled white flow- 
ers in June, and if we restrain its 
upright branches a little, a fascinating 
horizontality of growth. In. cost the 
last comes least, and good specimens 
of Yew would be the most expensive. 
Quite different would be the treat- 
ment of a seated nook, the terminus 
perhaps of a sodded path. There are 
white Birches behind, their silvered 
trunks etched against the deep green 
of a few small Hemlocks. It is a spring 
garden where Primulas hold sway, 
flowing waves of yellow Vulgaris and 
Veris, splashes of magenta Japonica 
and Kashmiriana; globe-headed Den- 
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ticulata finds a place and even the 
crude red and yellow Hose-in-hose 
makes dots of color. Later come wee 
Bleeding-hearts (Dicentra eximia and 
formosa), pink Cypripediums, and the 
tall, arching Solomon’s Seal, and as the 
fronds uncurl there are swathes of 
Fern lit here and there by wood Asters 
and Golden-rod as their color turns 
with the first frost. On either side 
of the seat are Plantain Lilies (Fun- 
kia) in lavender and white, as we look 
outward there is a formal path of 
green as we look back a quietude of 
Fern and whitened Birch. 

On a dry knoll is a copse of Locusts, 
honey sweet in June. As we break 
through the tangle of Rose Acacia, 
Sumac, and Wild Rose we come upon 
sparsely covered ground that is not 
without its interest at certain sea- 
sons. The Sweet Fern (Comptonia) 
makes close coverts, Bird’s foot Vio- 
lets and Wild Pink (Silene) give 
touches of color, the New Jersey Tea, 
Lespedeza, and Hypericums in variety 
are full of bloom, while who could re- 
sist the charm of Wild Asters, their 
lavender commingled with the yellow 
Locust leaves. 

One other planting, or rather place 
of planting and I will close: The bor- 
der to the nerth of the house. Often 
this must be narrow and then what 
could be more entrancing than a sim- 
ple border of Ferns, of Funkia lance- 
olata, of Lilies-of-the-valiey. If the 
width permitted I should try a bush 
or two for substance, the warmth of 
a Japanese Barberry, the evergreen of 
an Andromeda, or Yew, or if my mood 
suggested, a collection of wildiings. 
Deeply prepared and watered at will 
I might bring together the natives of 
the north woods. There would be 
Rose-flowered Raspberries, the sprawl 
of a Viburnum, Lady’s slippers in 
white and yellow and pink, blue-ber- 
ried Clintonias, and Ferns and Violets 
of many species. The native Violets 
are fascinating things, some yellow, 
some purple, some white, and still oth- 
ers very pale with lavender venation. 
There would be a variety of trials and 
each trip to a new hunting-ground 
would add a new native to my wild 
garden. 

And why all this? Merely so that 
we do not come to think of gardens as 
wholly sun-demanding, as wholly a 
place for bright colors. A garden is 
a garden whether it be made with beds 
and stereotyped flowers, or be cun- 
ningly patterned after nature, wholly 
of green in its proper setting. 


Dearth of illustrations seems to be 
a feature of THE FLOWER GROWER this 
month, but we have never been strong 
on illustrations anyway. However, an 
illustration which illustrates a fact, an 
idea, something useful or interesting 
and is not mere embellishment, we 
believe in, and will surely use as op- 
portunity offers. Many people read 
pictures better than type matter but 
THE FLOWER GROWER readers are not 
so afflicted. 
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shown, all properly labeled, cut from the 
club’s exhibition gardens located on the 
grounds of the “Gallery of Fine Arts” 
on East Broad Street; the plants from 
which these blooms were cut were do- 
nated to the club about eighteen months 
ago, by the ae Iris Gardens, Mechan- 
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Iris Shows at Indianapolis 


Indianapolis, after dallying along 
and professing indifference, has sud- 
denly displayed an enthusiastic inter- 
est in the Iris. Two shows were staged 
May 18, 19 and 20 and both were well 
Supported by the gardeners of the city. 

e Second Annual Iris Exhibit at 
Central Library under the direction of 
Miss Margaret Griffith of the Library 
Staff, assisted by Mrs. C. J. Lynn, was 
very beautiful and aroused much ad- 
miration and praise from the library 
patrons and visitors. About fifty va- 
rieties were exhibited, including many 
of the finer sort, the principals of 
which we may say were Lent A. Wil- 
liamson and Queen Caterina which 
both deserved the place of honor given 
them in the exhibit. 

As for the Iris Show in the Lobb’ 
of the Bankers Trust Company, it was 
a revelation to say the least! That 
there were fine Irises in Indianapolis 
was an accepted fact, but we were 
simply overwhelmed by the number of 
the varieties exhibited and the wealth 
of them. The first evening of the 
show 105 varieties were on display by 
forty-two exhibitors, and still they 
continued to come. By the third eve- 
ning the total number of Irises exhib- 
ited reached 144. And this from a 
city where there was no organized ef- 
fort, but simply a show planned and 
executed in less than three weeks’ time, 
by a few interested Iris growers. How- 
ever, everyone was so interested and 
anxious to help that the show couldn’t 
be other than successful. The gar- 
deners responded enthusiastically to 
our request for exhibits, the florists 
kindly furnished us all the vases and 
baskets we needed, besides much help- 
ful advice, and the bank officials and 
employees helped us a great deal in 
handling the details. 

The judges were Irwin Bertermann, 
Jean Nicolas, and Dr. E. A. Willis, and 
the prize winners were as follows: 

Class A—12 stalks of any variety, Mrs. 
Harry Wood, first; Mrs. A. R. Vestal, 
second; R. H. Meunch, third. 

Class B—3 stalks each of four distinct 
varieties, Mrs. Wood, first; Mrs. Lyman 
Gold, second; Mrs. John Larison, honor- 
able mention. 

Class C—1 stalk each of six distinct 
varieties, Mrs. Gold, first; Mrs. Wood, 
second; Mrs. Mary C. Miller, third. 

Class D—1 stalk each of 12 distinct va- 
rieties, Helene A. Lindanook, first; Mrs. 
Wood, second; Mr. Meunsch, third. 

Class E—Artistic arrangement of 
Irises without other hardy flowers or 
foliage, Mrs. Gus Sommers, first; Mrs. 
pa Griffith, second; Miss Lura Fuller, 


Class F—most comprehensive display 
of 20 or more varieties, Helen E. Rick- 
etts, first; Mrs. E. F. Hamaker, second; 
Miss Margaret L. Griffith, third. 


The prizes consisted entirely of Iris 
plants which were given as awards by 
the various Iris growers of the local- 
ity. E. B. Williamson, of Bluffton, 
sent us Lent A. Williamson and Doro- 
thea K. Williamson as first and second 
prizes in Class F. We were also in- 
debted to him for several stalks of 
Lent A. Williamson and a basket of his 
seedlings for the exhibit. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Crawford, of La Porte, Indiana, 
exhibited a number of fine Irises 
which she brought from her garden. 

Following the Iris show, plans were 
once again taken up regarding the or- 
ganization of a local Iris society and 
according to latest reports these plans 
are progressing toward definite re- 
sults. 

HELEN E. RICKETTS 
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Annual Flower Show 


The Columbus Iris Society held its first 
annual show in the Archeological Build- 
ing, Ohio State University Grounds, Sat- 
urday and Sunday May 20 and 21. Con- 
sidering the inclement weather that pre- 
vailed for several days before the date 
for the show, a wonderful exhibition was 
staged, with something over thirty ex- 
hibitors staging exhibits in almost every 
class. 

The holding of the Iris and other 
flower shows during the year at their 
proper season by the different flower 
clubs of our city is proving a wonderful 
educational feature for the citizens, as 
is evidenced by the increasing attend- 
ance of the public at each successive ex- 
hibition, thus proving that the holding of 
these flower shows is proving a public 
benefit. 

The judges were Chas. E. Wing, Me- 
chanicsburg, Ohio; H. W. Groschner, Na- 
poleon, Ohio, and Dr. B. R. Bales, Circle- 
ville, Ohio. Geo. R. Syfert had charge 
of the show and with the able assistance 
of Dr. Mills and Professor Alfred C. 
Hottes, of the Ohio State University, and 
with every member of the club acting as 
a reception committee, made this Iris 
show a wonderful success. Cash prizes 
were furnished by the club, and the Iris 
plants offered as prizes were donated by 
E. C. Shaw, Akron, Ohio, the Longfield 
Iris Farm, Bluffton, Indiana; The Wing 
Seed Company, Mechanicsburg, Ohio, and 
from individual members of the club. 

Mr. Wing had a display of some 
twenty-five of his seedlings which at- 
tracted much attention. Mr. Groschner 
had some wonderful blooms of his Fir- 
manent and other choice varieties of 
Irises on exhibition. Two other inter- 
esting exhipits were a collection of over 
one hundred varieties, all properly la- 
beled, representing blooms from the so- 
ciety’s trial grounds, located on the Ohio 
State University grounds; and about 
the same number of choice blooms were 


sb ) hese show grounds are 
visited daily by Iris lovers who find much 
pleasure in proving their own Iris plants 
from these in the exhibition garden. Pads 
and pencils were in evidence by a large 
majority of the visitors copying the 
names of the ones that impressed them 
favorably. Over 5,000 visitors attended 
this exhibition. A basket containing 
twenty-five fine stocks of Jsoline was 
awarded the first prize as representing a 
garden clump, and was awarded to Mrs. 
Geo. R. Syfert. Such an unusually large 
lot of this fine Iris caused favorable com- 
ment by the visitors. 
The following is the list of prize 
awards in the nineteen classes: 
Class 1 
Collection of Iris, not bearded: 
lst Prize—Mrs. J. C. Arbuckle 
2nd Prize—Geo. R. Syfert. 
Class 2 
Artistic arrangement of not more than 25 
stocks of Iris with or without other hardy foliage 
or flowers: 
lst Prize—Mrs. E. J. Spencer 
2nd Prize—Mrs. F. G. Mirick 
8rd Prize—Mrs. Malcolm McDonald 
Class 3 
Artistic arrangement of ten or more stocks of 
one variety (to suggest a garden clump) : 
lst Prize—Mrs. Geo. R. Syfert 
2nd Prize—Mrs. Chas. Covert 
8rd Prize—Miss Florence Covert 
Class 4 
Collection of varieties originated in America 
(quality and number of varieties will be consid- 
ered). No awards. 
Class 6 


Irises raised from seed by the exhibitor, but 
not introduced to commerce. A. I. S. Certificate 
of Honorable Mention, awarded to Mrs. Dudley 
A. Filler. 

Class 6 


Spin of fifty distinct varieties, (one stock 
each) : 

ist Prize—Mrs. E. J. Spencer 

2nd Prize—Mrs. D. A. Filler 


Class 7 
Class of twenty-five distinct varieties, 
stock each) : 
1st Prize—Mrs. J. C. Arbuckle 
2nd Prize—Geo. R. Syfert 
8rd Prize—Miss Nellie F. Ustick 
Class 8 
Collection of twelve distinct varieties three 
stocks each: . 
lst Prize—Geo. R. Syfert 


(one 


Class 9 
State of six distinct varieties, three stocks 
ach : 


lst Prize—Mrs. D. A. Filler 
2nd Prize—Mrs. E. J. Spencer 
Honorable Mention—Mrs. W. R. Hamilton 


e 


Class 10 
Collection of six distinct varieties, self-colored, 
three stocks each: 
1st Prize—Mrs. D. A. Filler 


Class 11 
Collection of six distinct varieties, by-colored 
three stocks each: ; 
lst Prize—Mrs. D. A. Filler 


Class 12 
Collection of six distinct varieties, blended 
tones, three stocks each: 
lst Prize—Mrs. D. A. Filler 
Class 13 
Specimen stock, self-colored: 
lst Prize—Mrs. F. G. Mirick 
2nd Prize—Miss Grace Miller 
Honorable Mention—Mrs. T. J. Wolfley 


Class 14 
Specimen stock, white: 
lst Prize—Mrs. E. D. Howard 
2nd Prize—Mrs. J. C. Arbuckle 
Class 15 
Standards yellow: 
1st Prize—Miss Mary Miller 
2nd Prize—Mrs. W. E. Postle 
Class 16 
Specimen stock, Madam Chereau type: 
lst Prize—Mrs. F. G. Mirick 
2nd Prize—Miss Jesse Miller 


Class 17 
Specimen stock, Pink or Lilac tones: 


Specimen stock, 
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lst Prize—Mrs. D. A. Filler 

2nd Prize—Mrs. E. J. Spencer 
Class 18 

Sp stock, biended tones: 

lst Prize—Mrs. D. A. Filler 

2nd Prize—Mrs. W. E. Postle 
Class 19 

Specimen stock—Any other color: 

lst Prize—Mrs. Raymond Dalzell 

2nd Prize—Mrs. Chas. Covert 

Honorable Mention—Mrs. Alex. H. Johnagn 


GEO. R. SYFERT 
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will have an even better and more 
profitable visit than in 1921. The 
dates have been set so as not to con- 
flict with the A.G.S. For further in- 
formation write to Frank E. Bennett, 
Pres., or Rev. P. S. Dobson, Sec., St. 
Thomas, Ont. 





American Gladiolus Society 











Ontario Giadiolus Society 











The first annual meeting and exhi- 
bition of the Ontario Gladiolus Society 
will be held in Alma College, St. 
Thomas, Ontario, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, August 23 and 24, 1922. 
The prize list, copies of which may be 
had of the officers, is a most exten- 
sive one. J. E. Carter, of Guelph, is 
offering a cash prize of $25.00 for the 
finest new seedling. The Skinner Ir- 
rigation Company, of Troy, a fifty foot 
line. Richard Diener cash prizes for 
several of his own creations. J. A. 
Kemp offers a valuable list of bulbs as 
prizes for all his varieties. Ralph 
Huntington of Painesville, does the 
same for several Kunderd’s kinds. 
Medals are being offered by the 
Michell people, of Philadelphia, and 
the American Gladiolus Society. 
Classes are provided for dealers, grow- 
ers and amateurs and from present in- 
dications a most successful show will 
be held. 

The St. Thomas Horticultural So- 
ciety’s trial plot containing 500 varie- 
ties and 100,000 bulbs, will be a big 
attraction. Everything will be labeled 
so that visitors may judge the merits 


of the varieties therein. Almost every . 


grower of note in the United States, 
Canada and Europe is represented in 
this, the official Canadian A. G. S. 
plot. 

All exhibits must be in place by 
noon on the 23rd after which the 
judging will take place. In the eve- 
ning a Kiwanis program will be ren- 
dered on the Campus, also a concert 
by the 25th Regimental Band and 
short addresses by prominent visitors. 

The exhibition will be opened by the 
Honorable Manning Doberty, Ontario 
Minister of Agriculture. The officers 
of the Ontario Horticultural Society 
will also be present. 

Not only will the Campus be bril- 
liantly lighted for the evening ses- 
sions, but the trial garden too. 

On the second day at 10:30 A. M.a 
sight seeing trip will be given to all 
out-of-town visitors, taking in the 
beauty spots in “The City of Flow- 
ers.” This important feature will be 
looked after by St. Thomas Kiwanians. 

In the evening a banquet will be 
held in the beautiful cafeteria of the 
L. & P. S. R. R. at Port Stanley to 
which every one will be welcome. 

It is hoped that all the good friends 
from the United States, who visited 
St. Thomas in 1921, will come again 
and they can rest assured that they 








On to Kalamazoo 


All roads will be leading to Kalama- 
zoo before August 16-17. The “Glad 
Fans” will be out sure. It’s going to 
be a Big Show, the biggest probably 
that the American Gladiolus Society 
has ever held. Make an effort to be 
there. You will surely have an en- 
joyable time. 

Kalamazoo is looking for, and ex- 
pecting a big representation of mem- 
bers and visitors. They are working 
hard to make the convention a big suc- 
cess. Don’t fail to do your part; at- 
tend the show and convention; bring 
your flowers and friends. You will 
be well repaid for any time or money 
spent. > 

Exhibition will be held in Knights 
of Pythias Temple. Members of the 
American Gladiolus Society will regis- 
ter there. 

Members wishing to secure hotel 
reservations, should correspond with 
Allen C. Frink, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Important matters relative to the 
welfare and improvement of the Amer- 
ican Gladiolus Society will come up 
for discussion. We want your ideas. 
Interest yourselves in the workings of 
the Society. You can help your offi- 
cers in their work by your presence 
and support. Come to the show. Come 
to the meeting. Come and have a 
good time. Will meet you at Kalama- 
Z00. 

Yours for the A. G. §., 


DAvID TYNDALL, Sec’y 





Mansfield Gladiolus Association 








The fourth annual exhibition of the 
Mansfield Gladiolus Association will 
be held at town hall, Mansfield, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, August 16 and 
17. An attractive prize list has been 
prepared, a schedule of which may be 
had by applying to L. Faye Howe, Sec- 
retary, Mansfield, Mass. 

Mansfield is considerable of a Gladi- 
olus center, and an exceptionally fine 
show has always been staged at the 
annual exhibit. 





The Prices of New Plants 


Mr. W. E. Arnold-Forster, in his 
article in The Garden refers to the prices 
of “novelties,” using hard words which 
are unjustified and unfounded. As he 
mentions in particular an Iris sold at 
£5, and the only Iris sold at that price is 
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Dominion, of which I am the raiser, per- 
haps I may be allowed to make some re- 
ply (I have no pecuniary interest in Do- 
minion whatever). I know many who 
have bought it during the last two years, 
and most of them are not rich people. 
There is no question of snobbery or “bad 
form;” it is simply a question of whether 
a novelty is worth the price asked for it 
or not. The value of a novelty is most 
fairly measured by the cost of its pro- 
duction, and by its capacity for produc- 
ing descendants of exceptional merit— 
its pedigree value. Dominion was quite 
a new break, and from the seedlings al- 
ready obtained from it, it is not too much 
to say that it must be the foundation of 
the Irises of the future; that is, no Iris 
will be able to hold its own against va- 
rieties of Dominion ancestry, except such 
as possess some special character that it 
may be found impossible to obtain in 
combination with the Dominion qualities 
—and this is not very likely. Hence the 
“pedigree” value of Dominion is difficult 
to estimate, and on that ground alone it 
is probably worth far more than £5, 
which, in view of the demand, is only 
possible owing to its good rate of in- 
crease. Compare the £50 for Daffodil 
Peter Barr, or a thousand guineas for 
a pedigree bull where the rate of increase 
is slower and more uncertain. Pedigree 
value, however, is a matter for experts, 
but the cost of production may be esti- 
mated directly and can be appreciated 
by all. 

I wonder if Mr. Arnold-Forster realizes 
the cost of producing first-class novelties. 
There is no magic about it; new varieties 
may be obtained by anyone who takes 
the trouble to collect and sow seed, but 
to produce novelties of exceptional merit 
requires (like everything else of high 
quality) the exercise of intelligence and 
imagination and much patient labor. It 
is notorious that no one has ever made a 
living out of raising novelties alone, sel- 
dom indeed recovering out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, and for my part I do not see that 
there is any “honorable tradition” or 
“good form” in paying prices for novel- 
ties which do not provide a living wage 
for those who produce them. Why should 
raisers of new flowers alone be expected 
to give their work for nothing? They 
have no protection and cannot “patent” 
their productions, and what they receive 
depends ultimately on the prices at which 
the novelties are sold. It is true that 
the best work is seldom produced for 
gain and most breeders of flowers have 
worked mainly for their own interest and 
pleasure; but comparatively few are in 
a position to do so, and the result is both 
that the possiblities of breeding are 
greatly limited, -*4¢ th-t many novelties 
of second-rate ¢ > sent out. 

A good exan. 1 provided in the 
earlier part of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s arti- 
cle, where he notes the prevalence of 
purples and vict<cts in Delphiniums. This 
is to be seen in many other flowers also, 
and the reason is simply that these are 
generally the easiest to obtain, and if 
people do not pay a fair price for the 
best work—they will get just what they 
pay for. With higher prices breeders 
would “scrap” more severely and send out 
only their very best. And if this applies 
to flowers, which are interesting in them- 
selves, how much more does it apply to 
improvements in fruits, vegetables and 
economic plants. If we wish to keep our 
country in the honorable position which 
it holds in the forefront of progress we 
must give due encouragement to the best 
work.—A. J. Buiss (In The Garden) 
(English) 
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Gar Frower Grower 


Calcium, N. Y. 
August, 1922 


Schedule of the Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of the American 
Gladiolus Society, to be Held in Kalamazoo, Michigan 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION and regu- 
lar meeting of The American Gladiolus Society will 
be held in the Knights of Pythias Temple, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, August 16 and 17, 1922. 

Kalamazoo is fairly well located for Gladiolus growers, 
‘being located on the main line of the Michigan Central 
Railway (New York Central Lines), and also accessible by 
other lines running north and south. There are numerous 


commercial wers of Gladioli in the state of Michigan, 
and a big ing of advanced amateurs, so that a good 


show with plenty of bloom is assured. _ 
The prize list, which we print below, is a very complete 
one and it ought to bring out keen competition and a great 


ener of bloom. i : 

embers of The American Gladiolus Society should 
register at Knights of Pythias ee. and those wishing 
to secure hotel accommodations should correspond with 
Allen C. Frink, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES 


OPEN CLASS 
First Second Third 
Offered by ROTARIANS of St. Joseph, Mich. 
and Benton Harbor, Mich. 
No. 0—Best display by commercial growers. 
This exhibit of Gladioli may be embel- 
lished with other flowers, plants and 
foliage arranged for artistic effect. Prize, 
Silver Cup. This cup is given in honor 
of President C. R. Hinkle. 


No. 1-C. R. HINKLE, President of the A. G. 
S., offers a Silver Cup for the best dis- 
play of Gladioli. Quality, as well as va- 
riety, will be considered in judging the 
exhibits. 


Offered by the “CLUB OF LITTLE GARDENS,” 
: Kalamazoo, Mich. 


No. 2—For the finest display of Gladioli, 
(Primulinus Hybrids included) arranged 
for artistic effect—any kind of foliage 
can be used in this exhibit. Prize, Silver 
Cup, value $50.00. 


Offerc2 by HENRY F. MICHELL CO., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
No. 3—For the largest display of Gladioli. 
First prize, Michell’s Seed House Silver 
Medal. Second prize, Michell’s Seed House 
Bronze Medal. Third prize merchandise 
selected from donor’s catalogue, value 
$5.00. 


Offered by AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY. 
No. 4—For the best display of Primulinus 
Hybrids, six blooms in a vase, not less 
than 15 varieties. First prize, A. G. S. 
Silver Medal and $10.00. Second prize, 

A. G. S. Bronze Medal and $5.00. 


Offered 4 VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago, 


No. 5—For the best six varieties Gladiolus 
12 spikes each. Introduced within two 
years and known by the Judges to be 
of prolific habit. First prize, 
Medal and $15.00. Second prize, Bronze 
Medal and $10.00. 


Offered by W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
No. 6.—For the finest vase, five spikes, one 
variety. First prize, Burpee’s Silver 
Cup, value $12.00. Second prize, Bur- 
pee’s Seeds to the value of $8.00. Third 
ay Burpee’s seeds to the value of 
00. 


Offered by THE SKINNER IRRIGATION CO., 
Troy, Ohio. 
No. 7—For the best six vases, three spikes 
each, six named varieties. Prize, 50- 
foot Sectional Line of Skinner System, 

value $19.75. 


Offered by C. BETSCHER, Dover, Ohio. 

No. 8—For the best vase or basket, 25 
spikes Crimson Glow. First prize, one 
Peony Modella, value $100.00. Second 
prize, one Peony Modella, value $50.00 
Third prize, one Peony M. Bulloch, 
value $25.00. 

No. 9—For the best five spikes Crimson 
Glow. First prize, one Peony Long- 
fellow, value $10.00. Second prize one 


No. 


Offered 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Offered 
No. 


° 


Offered 
No. 


No. 


No. 


Offered 


. 39—Best spike 
. 40—Best spike 
$3.50. 


. 53—Best 
. 54—Best 
. 55—Best 
. 56—Best 
. 57—Best 
. 58—Best 


First Second Third 

Peony Judge Berry, value $5.00. . Third 

prize, one Peony Gismonda, value $2.50. 

10—For the best unnamed seedling, 

three spikes any color, best spike to 

govern. Variety must be healthy and 

of good habit. Prize, one Peony Mc- 

della, value $100.00. Priz to be awarded 

without prejudice as to color. 

by RICHARD DIENER CO., Kentfield, 

Calif. Two or more spikes of the follow- 

ing varieties. Best exhibit in each va- 

riety to count. 

11—Anna Eberius --..........--..---- $3.00 $2.00 
. 12—Diener’s American Beauty_......-_- 3.00 2.00 
18—Jack London ...................... 3.00 2.00 
14—Mrs. Willard Richardson__...._.._- 3.00 2.00 
se. “Te Cat Rcccccccccccwctccceese 3.06 2.00 
16—Diener’s White -..............-.-.-.-. 3.00 2.00 
ING sciddicictnmoictsesogoewe 3 00 2.00 
18—Mrs. J. K. Armsby-.............-- 3.00 2.00 
19—Mrs. John R. Walsh-...-.-....----- 3.00 2.00 
20—Mrs. H. E. Bothin-..............-- 3.00 2.00 
OE Ee See 3.00 2.00 
22—Richard Diener --.--.--..-.--.-.. 3.00 2.00 
by JOE COLEMAN, Ravenna, Ohio. 

23—For best display of the Joe Coleman 

originations one or more of each variety 6.00 4.00 


by A. E. KUNDERD, Goshen, Indiana. : 

24—For the largest and finest collection of Kunderd varieties—1 
dozen bulbs of Snow Glory, value $30.00. Second collection—8 bulbs, 
value, $20.00. 

| a best spike of Purple Glory—2 bulbs of that variety, value 


‘ | spike of Mrs. Frank Pendleton—1 bulb of Dr. Elkins, value 
3.00. 


" acm best spike of Mrs. Dr. Norton—12 bulbs of that variety, 


value $5.00. 


. 28—Best spike of E. J. Shaylor—12 bulbs of that variety, value $5.00. 
. 29—Best spike of Magic—12 bulbs of that variety, value $5.00. 
. 30—Best spike of Mary Pickford—i2 bulbs of that variety, value 


$3.50. 


. 31—Best spike of Alton—3 bulbs of that variety, value $3.00. 

. 32—Best spike of Marie Kunderd—1 bulb of that variety, value $5.00. 

* i spike of Byron L. Smith—12 bulbs of that variety, value 
5.00. 


. 34—Best spike of Elkhart—12 bulbs of that variety, value $5.00. 

. 35—Best spike of Giant Faun—12 bulbs of that variety, value $5.00. 
. 36—Best spike of Lustre—12 bulbs of that variety value $2.50. 

. 37—Best spike 
. 38—Best spike 


of Magenta—12 bulbs of that variety, value $3.50. 


of Mrs. Geo. W. Moulton—1i2 bulbs of that variety, 


value $2.50. 
of Romance—8 bulbs of that variety, value $5.00. 


of Searlet Princeps—12 bulbs of that variety, value 


41—Best spike of Dream—12 bulbs of that variety, value $5.00. 


. 42—Best spike of Golden Glory—8 bulbs of that variety, value $5.00. 
. 48—Best spike ox: President M } 





12 bulbs of that variety, 
value $5.00. 


. 44—Best spike of Rosalind—8 bulbs of that variety, value $5.00. 

. 45—Best spike of Pearl of Dawn—8 bulbs of that variety, value $5.00. 
. 46—Best spike of Thistle—8 bulbs of that variety, value $5.00. 

. 47—Best spike of Twilight—8 bulbs of that variety, value $5.00. 

. 48—Best spike of Sulphur Glow—6 bulbs of that variety, value $5.00. 
. 49—Best spike of Arden—-12 bulbs of that variety, value $3.50. 

. 50—Best spike of Golden Tinge—12 bulbs of that variety, value $3.50. 
. 51—Best 
. 52—Best 


spike of Shell Pink-—6 bulbs of that variety, value $5.00. 


spike of Alice Tiplady—i12 bulbs of that variety, value 
$2.50. 


spike of Altair—12 bulbs of that variety, value $2.50. 
spike of Argo—l12 bulbs of that variety, value $2.50. 
spike of Arlon—1i2 bulbs of that variety, value $2.50. 
spike of Capella—i2 bulbs of that variety, value $2.50. 
spike of Gold Drop—6 bulbs of that variety, value $5.00. 


spike of Midsummer Dream—i2 bulbs of that variety, 
value $2.50. 


. 59—Best spike of Salmon Beauty—12 bulbs of that variety, value 


$2.50. 


. 60—Best spike of Seneca—i2 bulbs of that variety, value $2.50. 


by A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio. 


. 61—For best table decoration, using Aus- 


tin originations, foliage optional. Must 
be artistic and meritorious and ar- 
ranged by exhibitor.................. 


eae E. PATTERSON, Burlington 


6.00 4.00 2.00 
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No. 62—Best three vases, three spikes each, 
red, white, blue............--.--------- 


Offered by MRS. M. B. HAWKS, Burlington, Vt. 


No. 63—Best vase, six spikes, Marshal 
Foch (Kunderd) -----.------..---.--- 
No. 64—Best vase, three spikes, Marshal 


Foch (Kunderd) 
No. 65—Best single spike Marshal Foch 
(Kunderd) 
Offered by H. E. MEADER, Dover, N. H. 
No. 66—For the best six spikes Lilywhite. 
Prize, Cut Glass vase, value $10.00. 
Offered by J. R. JONES, SONS & CO., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 
No. 67—For’ the best vase, 12 spikes, one 
variety, any color 


Offered ———- PUB. CO., Kalamazoo, 


No. 68—-For the best vase, six spikes, one 
variety any color. Prize, Shipping tags, 
value $10.00. 


Offered Ld JOHN J. 


PROUTY, Baldwinsville, 


No. 69—For best vase, five spikes, Carmen 
Sylva. First prize, $3.00. Second prize, 
$2.00. Third prize, six bulbs Carmen 
Sylva. 

No. 76—For best vase, iy spikes, Gold. First 
prize two bi Second, one bulb 


No. 71—For the best pink variety never be- 
fore exhibited and in the opinion of the 
Jucces worthy ef propagation. Prize, 
two bulbs Gold. 
Offered by W. E. FRYER, Mantorville, Minn. 


No. 72—For the best ten spikes Gladiolus 
Mantorville. Prize, 25 bulbs of same va- 
riety. 


Offered by F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. 
No. 73—For best display of Herada. First 
prize, bulbs of same variety, value $10.00. 
Second prize, bulbs of same variety, 

value $5.00. 


No. 74—For best display Golden Measure. 
First prize, flowering size bulbs, value 
a ng Second prize, flowering size 
lbs, value $5.00. 
Offered by KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF 
BINDER CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


No. 75—For the best six vases, six spikes, six 
varieties, Primulinus Hybrids. First 
prize, Income Bae Outfit, value $18.00. 

d prize, H value 
$8.00. 


Offered 5 4 GEORGE J. JOERG, New Hyde Park, 


-. i. 





No. 76—For the largest and best white seed- 
ling, not less than three spikes to be 
GRD o. ciaccccncuneqqnuneeintieteass 

Offered by J. L. VONDEL, Sharon, Mass. 


No. 77—For best spike Beaconflame. Prize 
one dozen corms of same. 


Offered by W. W. FISHER, Watervliet, Mich. 
No. 78—For the best seedling in the show 
exhibited for the first time............_- 
Offered by ROBT. F. CAMERON, St. Cath- 
erines,’ Ont. 
No. 79—For the best seedling shown by a 
Canadian exhibitor. Bulbs from donor’s 
catalogue, value $5.00. 


Offered by “THE GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA.” 


No. 80—For the best Gladiolus not yet dis- 
seminated, shown in 1922. Garden ciub 
of America Silver Medal. 


Offered Ha S- HEEMSKERK, Sassenheim, Hol- 
nm 


No. 81—For the best 25 spikes Le Marechal 
DON AD Sawnknswtnbscuasnedstndéutsn 


No. bm gat the best 12 spikes Le Marechal 
‘och, 


quer Fiower Grower 


First 


3.00 


5.00 


5.00 


NON-COMMERCIAL CLASS 


Offered by GENERAL GASLIGHT CO., Kaia- 
Mich. 


No. 100—Best vase, 12 spikes, one named va- 
riety, any color. Prize, No. 1 Radiant- 
fire, value $20.00. 


Offered by GILMORE BROS. DEPT. STORE, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
No. 101—For best six vases, three spikes 

. six varieties, Primulinus Hybrids 
merchandise, walue -................... 


Offered by J. R. JONES, SONS & CO., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 


7.00 


Second 
3.00 


3.00 


8.00 


3.00 


5.00 


Third 
2.00 


2.00 


5.00 


No. 102—For best vase, ten spikes, any lav- 
gh BR 5 i OR a 


Offered wy A. TALL, Jeweher, Kalamazoo, 
ch. 


No. 103—For best vase six spikes, one va- 


riety, any color. Merchandise, value_. 
Offered by SHAKESPEARE CO., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


No. 104—For the best vase, six spikes one 
variety, blue or purple. Prize, Fishing 
Tackle, Rod and Reel. 


Offered by HENDERSON AMES REGALIA 
MFG. CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
No. 105—For the best display entered by any 
} > ae Soviety. Prize, Flag, Union 
ac 


Offered by BURDICK HOTEL, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


No. 106—Best three vases, three spikes, three 

varieties any salmon-pink shade_...___- 

Offered by CONSUMERS POWER CO., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

No. 107—Best three vases, three spikes, three 

varieties any pin’ shade_........._-___ 

Offered by FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

No. 108—Best three vases three spikes, 

three varieties. Any red or scarlet shade 


Offered by PARK AMERICAN HOTEL, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

No. 109—Best three vases, three spikes, 

three varieties, any yellow shade___.__ 


Offered by UPJOHN CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
No. 110—Best three vases,@three spikes, 
three varieties, any white varieties ____ 


Offered | Fe W. E. UPJOHN, Kalamazoo, 
No. 111—Best three vases, three spikes each, 
any blue or purple varieties.__........__ 


Offered by J. F. MUNSELL, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
No. 112—Best vase, three spikes, any pink 
variety 


Offered by J. A. KEMP, Little Silver, N. J. 
No. 113—Best vase, three spikes, any white 
variety 


Offered by A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio. 
No. 114—For best display of Austin origina- 
tions, not less than three nor more than 
five. Simple but artistic arrangements. 
One of the arrangements might be made 
up of the tips of bloom, and one of tall 
spikes. The others optional. Any kind 
of foliage. Must be arranged by the 
exhibitor. Prize, stock from Austin Big 
Pe TH accacdgndasodiedansuscnen 
Offered by DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 
Decorah, Iowa. 
No. 115—For the best 12 varieties, one spike 
each, any color. Bulbs to the value of 
Offered by CHAS. B. RAFFAUF, Independence, 
Iowa. 
No. 116—Best three vases, three spikes each, 
any yellow variety. Bulbs of Flora, first 
GE, GD cecnceccdsentusatnbesadsonas 


Offered by DR. F. E. BENNETT, St. Thomas, 
Ont. 


No. 117—Best three spikes Purple Glory. 
Bulbs to the value of_.............-.-- 
No. 118—Best three spikes Pink Wonder. 
Bulbs to the value of..............-.-.- 
No. 119—Best three spikes Mrs. H. E. Bothin. 
Bulbs to the value of........-..~.-.~--- 


Offered by ST. THOMAS HORT. SOCIETY, St. 
Thomas, Ont. 

No. 120—Best three spikes Louise. Bulbs to 

GAS WERE Ghccccncanbaqenesacenssnanccce 

No. 121—Best three spikes Illuminator. Bulbs 

Gp Ghd Weld Cl ccccceccccucesccuceccce 

No. 122—Best three spikes Alice Tiplady. 

Bulbs to the value of.............-..--- 


Offered by J. L. VONDEL, Sharon, Mass. 


No. 123—For best spike Beaconflame. Prize, 
one dozen bulbs of same. 


Offered by ARTHUR C. PERRIN, Portland, Ore. 

No. 124—For the best spike, showing the 

most florets. Prize, one bulb Richard 
Diener, value $15.00. 

No. 125—For the exhibit showing the most 
spikes from one named Gladiolus bulb 
planted without division, one or more 
spikes to show bloom. Prize, two bulbs 
Elf, value $10.00. 

Offered by THE FLOWER GROWER Madison 
Cooper, Publisher, Calcium, N. Y. 


No. 126—For ‘the best three vases, six spikes, 
three named varieties, Primulinus Hy- 


First 
5.00 


6.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


7.00 


7.00 


7.00 


4.00 


6.00 


5.00 


4.00 


Second 


3.00 


4.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


2.00 


5.00 


5.00 


2.00 


3.00 
3.00 


2.00 
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Third 
2.00 


2.00 


2.06 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 
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brids any color. First prize, five year 
subscription to THE FLOweR GROWER. 
Second prize, three year subscription to 
Tue FLower Grower. 

No. 127—For the best vase, 12 spikes, one or 
more. varieties, any color, Primulinus Hy- 
brids. First prize, two year subscription 
to THe Frower Grower. Second prize 
one year subscription to THE FLOWER 


GROWER. 
Offered by DR. S. IRVING MOODY, Brockton, 
Mass. 
No. 128—Best three vases, three spikes each, 


pink, salmon, yellow Primulinus Hy- 
brids. Stock from my collection of same 


Offered by DAVID TYNDALL, Brockton, Mass. 

No. 129—For best 12 spikes, new varieties, 
disseminated within the last three years 
by J. HEEMSKERK, Sassenheim, Hol- 
land. 
No. 129%—For the best 6 spikes Le Marechal 
Foch, cash 


Offered 


ecceceocoe eee ee nnn eee eee 


AMATEUR CLASS 


Gute Frower GRoweR 


First Second Third 


5.00 3.00 2.00 


5.00 3 00 2.00 


5.00 3.00 2.00 


Open to amateurs growing not over 2,500 bulbs. 


Offered by W. W. BARNARD CO., Chicago, Ill. 
No. 130X—Best vase, 25 Gladiolus blooms, 
one color, one or more varieties. Prize 
Silver Cup. 
Offered by BURDICK HOTEL, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
No. 130—Best vese, three spikes, any salmon 
color , 
Offered by CONSUMERS POWER CO, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 
No. 131—Best vase, three spikes, any pink va- 
riety 
Offered by = NATIONAL BANK, Kalama- 
M 


No. 182—Best vase, three spikes any red va- 
SOD cccdicccsccccucssttcccccosccsdcucs 
Offered by PARK AMERICAN HOTEL, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 
No. 133—Best vase, three spikes, any yellow 
variety 
Offered by UPJOHN CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
No. 1384—Best vase, three spikes, any white 
variety 


Offered by DR. W. E. UPJOHN, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


No. 135—Best vase, three spikes, any lavender 
variety 


Offered by GILMORE BROS. DEPT. STORE, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


No. 136—Best vase, three spikes, any blue or 

purple variety 
Offered by G. D. BLACK, Independence, Iowa. 

No. 137—Best vase Primulinus Hybrids, six 

spikes, any pink variety. Bulbs from 

donor’s catalogue, value ---..-..--.---. 
Offered by D. L. BOARDMAN, Buchanan, Mich. 

No. 138—Best vase or basket, not less than 

20 spikes, arranged with any foliage for 

artistic effect. 


Offered by EMMA E. PATTERSON, Burlington, 
Wis. 


No. 139—Best three vases, three varieties, 
; three spikes each. Red, white, blue_..- 


Offered by ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES, West 
Point, Pa. 

No. 140—Best vase, six spikes, any pink or 

blush variety. Stock from donor’s cat- 

alogue, value 


First Second 


Third 


3.00 2.00 


3.00 200 


3.00 2.00 


3.00 


3.00 2.00 


3.00 2.00 
3.09 2.00 
3.00 


2.00 


5.00 3 00 2.00 


3.00 


4.00 2.00 


Offered by J. K. ALEXANDER, E. Bridgewater, 

Mass. 

141—Best vase, six spikes, any blotched 

or splashed variety. Stock from donor’s 

catalogue, value 

Offered by GEO. CHURCHER, Woodcote, Hants, 
England. 


142-—Best vase, six spikes, any color.._- 


No. 


No. 
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Second 


First Third 


3.00 2.06 


3.00 2.00 


LOCAL AND NEAR-BY CLASS 


Open to amateur growers in Kalamazoo and near-by towns. 


Offered by EDWARDS & CHAMBERLAIN CO., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

. 150—For the best vase, three spikes, any 
pink variety. Vase, value $5.00. 

. 151—For the best vase, three spikes, any 
red variety. Vase, value $5.00. 


. 152—For the best vase, three spikes, any 
white variety. Vase, value $5.00. 


by COLEMAN DRUG CO, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


. 153—For the best vase, three spikes, any 
yellow variety. Merchandise, value___- 


by JACKSON FLOWER CO., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

. 154—For the best single spike any va- 
riety or color. Prize, potted Fern. 


by KALAMAZOO ICE & COAL CO. 
155—For the best vase, three spikes, any 
blue variety. Merchandise value_-_-_-__-_ 


by KALAMAZOO IMPLEMENT CO. 
156—For the best vase six spikes any 
purple or lavender variety. Prize, knap- 
sack sprayer, value $8.00. 


Offered by PRUDENTIAL NURSERY CO., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 
157—For the best vase, six spikes, one or 
more varieties, white. Nursery stock, 
WE cndenuigtjensudewutccdlblila sesecs 
158—For the best vase, six spikes, one or 
— varieties, pink. Nursery stock, 
WEED: code saneecviiideathasants Ceckice 


by G. VAN BOCHOVE & BRO., Florists, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

. 159—For the best vase, Primulinus Hy- 
brids, six spikes, any color. Plants or 
bulbs to the vaiue of_.......-....---~- 


by THE MUSIC SHOP, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

. 160—For the best artistic bouquet of 
Gladioli. Other foliage can be used. 
Records, value $5.00. 


by MISS BERNICE PERRY, Kalama- 
zoo, ich. 

161—For the most artistic wreath made 
up with Gladiolus bloom or Primulinus 
Hybrids. Any foliage can be used. 
Prize, Iris 6r Peony roots, value $5.00. 


by KALAMAZOO CORSET CO., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

162—For the best basket or vase of 
Gladioli, or Primulinus Hybrids, not 
jess than 25 blooms, arranged for ar- 
tistic effect. Open to ladies only. First 
prize, Graceful Stout Corset, value 
$10.00. Second prize, Madam Grace 
Corset, value $5.00. 


by MRS. C. R. HINKLE, St. Joseph, 
Mich. 


Offered 
No. 


Offered 
No. 


No. 


No. 


Offered 


N 


° 


Offered 


Offered 


No. 


Offered 


No. 


Offered 


No. 163—For best display of Gladiolus 
bloom. Open to members of “Club of 


Little Gardens.” Bulbs to the value of 


First Second Third 


5.00 3.00 2.60 


5.00 


8.00 4.50 


8.00 4.50 


5.00 3.00 2.00 


5.00 3.00 





Planting Madonna Lilies 


These Lilies should be planted, for 
best results, in early August, and in a 
dry and well-drained situation, and not 
watered. The bulb is composed of 
overlapping scales and these catch the 
water and hold it and they are likely to 
rot off, one by one, until finally the 
bulb itself is —_ ne provides 
a covering of glossy green leaves in 
the fall to serve as an umbrella to shed 
the late rains and no mulch should 
destroy these leaves. 

“Consider the Lilies, how they grow” 


And let them alone, and they will 
bloom abundantly: Then they natur- 
ally turn yellow and take a rest during 

ape starts in August. 
For best results they must be grown in 


July. New 


a dry place. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD 





form 


Peony. There is also a double flowered , 

known as tenuifolia fl. pl. 
‘beautiful fern or moss like foliage 
of these plants renders them v 
tractive objects independently of the 


The 


at- 


dazzling crimson-red flowers. 


I think they can be 
H. Farr, Wyomissing, 


rocured of B. 
enna., and it 


Moss Peony 


The p name of the Moss Peony 
is P. tenuifolia. It is a native of Russia, 
from whence it was introduced in 1765. 
It is also known as the Fern leaved 


may be that plants of the Christmas 
Rose Helleborus niger may be procured 
from the same source. 


Cuas. E. PARNELL 


i. is sometimes known as 
eony.”’— Ep. 


Peony tenuifolia fi. 
“ Grandmother’s Fern 
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Gue Fiower Grower 


Dielytra Spectabilis (Bleeding-heart) 


BY CHAS. E. PARNELL 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Dera spectabilis, or as it is 
popularly known, the Bleeding- 
heart, is a most showy old-fashioned 
hardy perennial plant, growing in 
bush-like form to a height of from 
two to three feet, spreading to the 
same distance in diameter. The fleshy 
stems which are well covered with 
fern-like leaves appear in profusion 
from the roots and gracefully droop 
outward in a symmetrical circle, thus 
producing a fountain-like effect, and 
in May and June the plants are com- 
pletely covered with a profusion of 
bloom, the heart-shaped, light pink 
flowers having a protruding white 
petal. 

This species is by far the most hand- 
some of its tribe, and will grow and 
flower in partial shade or an open 
sunny situation. In the shade they 
do not flower so freely as in the open, 
but the flowers are larger and last 
longer, and the foliage is more luxu- 
riant and graceful. 

Whether grown in sunny or shady 
places the Bleeding-heart should be 
given a very deep, well enriched soil, 
and if at all possible a muich of some 
light littery material as soon as the 
ground commences to freeze up in 
December. When this is removed in 
the early Spring let a good supply of 
well rotted stable manure or pulverized 
sheep manure be carefully dug in 
around the plants, just as soon as they 
start into growth. 

The Bleeding-heart is well adapted 
for pot culture for late Winter bloom- 
ing in the greenhouse or window gar- 
den; and for this purpose the plants 
should be carefully taken up in No- 
vember and placed in well drained pots 
proportionate to the size of the plants, 
using a well enriched loamy soil. When 


potted, water thoroughly: Afterwards 
as required until growth commences. 
When potted they should be placed in 
a cool dark situation for some six or 
eight weeks, or until they have become 
well rooted; then they can be brought 
into a warmer and lighter situation, 
when they will come into bloom early 
in March. 

When the plants are through flow- 
ering and as soon as the weather per- 
mits let the plants be carefully divided 
and planted out in a deep well enriched 
border and carefully grown on for an- 
other Winter’s use. 

This Dielytra is said to be a native 
of Siberia but was discovered and in- 
troduced by Robert Fortune who 
found it growing in a garden in the 
north of China. 


In the July 1916 issue of Flower 
Lore the lat.:; Maurice Fuld, in de- 
scribing this Dielytra says: 

“This is one of the flowers from grand- 
mother’s garden, a charming plant both 
in and out of bloom. It is not used in 
sufficient quantities, and as this might 
mean too much expense I'll tell you how 
you can make fifty plants out of every 
one in your garden: 

“When the plants are through bloom- 
ing in July, lift one and you will find 
a great many heavy fleshy roots. Cut 
these off to within two inches of the 
crown, place it back and it will soon re- 
vive. The roots can be cut in pieces 
three inches long and planted in a nicely 
prepared border in a sheltered situation 
in rows about five inches apart each way. 
When the ground freezes up in Decem- 
ber, a mulch of coarse littery manure 
should be given and this should be re- 
moved in the early Spring, and when the 
young plants have attained a sufficient 
size, let them be carefully removed to 
their permanent positions in the flower 
beds or horders.” 





Dicentra eximia 
By I. G. Noyes 
[Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


Dicentra eximia is a native peren- 
nial that will bloom eight months out 
of a year, and that is perfectly hardy 
in Massachusetts, though its habitat 
is from Western New York, along the 
Alleghanies to North Carolina. It was 
named by early botanists Dielytra, 
from the Greek dis, double; and ely- 
tron, wing-case; alluding to the two 
spurs. To later botanists it is known 
as Dicentra, from dis, twice; and ken- 
tron, a spur; alluding to the same 
thing. There are three species native 
to the northern states, D. Cucullaria, 
D. Canadensis, D. eximia. 

We have received two species from 
California, D. Formosa and D. Chrys- 
antha, a yellow fiowered one. 

D. eximia is described by Gray, as 
follows: “Low stemless perennials (as 


to our wild species), with ternately 
compound, and dissected leaves, and 
racemose nodding flowers. Subter- 
ranean shoots, scaly; divisions and 
lobes of the leaves, broadly oblong; 
raceme, compound, clustered; corolla, 
oblong, 2-saccate at the base; crest 
of the inner petals, projecting.” 
Some of the botanies give the bloom- 
ing period from May to August, others 
from June to September, but in culti- 
vation we have had it flower the last of 
April, in favorable seasons, and have 
picked the blooms in November until a 
severe freeze put an end to them. At 
this writing (May 22, 1922), our 
plants have been in bloom for two 
weeks and a half. The flower stems, 
eight to twelve inches or more in 
length are continually pushing up and 
carry from eight to ten purplish (or 
magenta) flowers about an inch long. 
Unlike D. spectabilis the well-known 
Bleeding-heart, the foliage does not 
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die down after flowering, but is per- 
sistent. 

We have grown it for ten years, and 
consider it an acquisition to our gar- 
dens on account of its continuous 
blooming for a long period. 

It makes little claim for any special 
care whatever, any good soil and with 
half shade during the hottest part of 
the day, if possible, will suit it. We 
find it more durable than Bleeding- 
heart. Our plants of the latter died 
this last Winter at the age of eight 
years. 


The Sweet Pea in Decoration 


For beauty and general usefulness few 
flowers can equal the Sweet Pea. It has 
been my great delight for many years to 
utilize the flowers in a variety of ways, 
and one can look back to the earliest days 
of the National Sweet Pea. Society, when 
at its exhibitions Sweet Peas were often 
artistically displayed in charming va- 
riety. Apart from the distinctly artistic 
character of the flowers themselves, the 
Sweet Pea can b- arranged—or shall I 
say, artistically displayed?—with so 
much ease; even a child, with its artistic 
temperament only partially develeped, 
can make a pretty floral picture by their 
use. Progress in the development of this 











Acsrangement of Sweet Peas 
and Asparagus in basket 


flower in later years has been most 
marked. 

Complaint has been made that in the 
development of the Sweet Pea much of 
the fragrance for which it has always 
been noted has been largely lost. Only a 
few days ago, in advancing this point in 
a discussion with one of our most noted 
growers, who now grows no fewer than 
40,000 plants annually, I was taken very 
severely to task, for he said “it was all 
nonsense.” The grower in question said 
Sweet Peas lost their scent when grown 
artificially under glass, and that under 
ordinary cultivation outdoors they were 
generally beautifully ‘sweet-scented. I 
mention this for what it is worth, but it 
cannot be denied that when sweetly 
scented the blossoms of the Sweet Pea 
are considerably enhanced for decorative 
uses. 

The ease with which Sweet Peas can 
be arranged is a generally acknowled 
fact. As these flowers are grown ay 
they are produced with long, wiry stems, 
that enable the floral artist to dispose 
the flowers at will in almost any posi- 
tion or angle. I do not refer to those un- 
duly long, stout, coarse flower stems that 
are so unlike what is dainty and pleasing 
and so often seen in the competitive 
classes at the leading shows. A length of 
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stalk about twelve inches is quite long 
enough, and if these stems carry some 
three to four flowers on each one, it 
should be the easiest possible thing to 
create a pleasing arrangement. ell- 
wn Sweet Peas, with the individual 
lowers set out not too far apart, pro- 
vide the best possible material with which 
to make pretty decorations. The flowers 
should, of course, be of good, distinct 
colours—washy, indefinitely marked flow- 
ers never look well. Of the better col- 
oured flowers there are many very beau- 
tiful varieties, so that no grower need 
be at a loss which sorts to grow. Pink- 
coloured flowers of good form and colour 
abound, and these flowers can be used 
most successfully for decoration either 
during the day or under artificial light. 
Flowers of mauve, lavender, and kindred 
tones are of little use at night, as at that 
period, under artificial light, they are 
distinctly drab and uninteresting. The 
more highly-coloured sorts are seen to 
advantage under artificial light, although, 
of course, “2 are attractive in the day- 
light, too. There are others beautifully 
tinted, such as pink on a cream ground 
—a most refined combination and won- 
derfully beautiful at all times. Contrasts 
are difficult with Sweet Peas in my ex- 
rience, and of the many decorative ex- 
ibits that I have judged, in which an 
attempt has been made to utilize rich 
scarlet Sweet Peas with some other col- 
our, the only success I have met with 
has been where cream-coloured blossoms 
have been used in association with those 
of a scarlet or orange-scarlet colour. 

Fresh flowers should always be used, 
and these should be in water. For this 
reason vases and other receptacles should 
not be too deep. The once popular 
epergne for dinner table decoration has 
fortunately gone into disuse, and I am 
very glad. A bowl or shallow basket, 
ete., with a watertight tin or zinc recep- 
tacle placed in the latter, and this filled 
with moss or covered with wire-netting, 
will, if filled with Sweet Peas, make an 
excellent centre decoration for the dinner 
table. Smaller bowls, or glasses, the lat- 
ter not more than about four inches deep, 
arranged in tasteful fashion at each cor- 
ner of the dinner table, will suffice. 
These should be arranged with care, so 
that each flower shall stand out distinct 
from its neighbour and speak for itself. 
By these means overcrowding will be 
avoided and a pretty picture will be cre- 
ated. A few grasses arranged here and 
there between the flowers and pieces of 
the Sweet Pea foliage will make a light 
and airy decoration. I always use pieces 
of foliage from the hedgerow, such as 
the bronze-tinted Thorn, Hornbeam, etc., 
and when these are not available, a few 
light green fronds of the Asparagus. I 
do not like to see any other flowers used 
with the Sweet Pea, such as’the annual 
Gypsophila elegans; it is so frequently 
overdone, and, I think, detracts from the 
value of the decorations. 

Hand-baskets, such as that depicted in 
the accompanying illustration, are charm- 
ing as decorations, and the same may be 
said of bowls; but these must not be too 
deep and the flowers must be in water. 
Sweet Peas sown outdoors forthwith 
should provide an abundant supply of 
flowers by midsummer. If good blooms 
are desired give the plants plenty of 
room and good culture. D. B. CRANE 
(In Gardening Illustrated) (English) 


More Irises are. probably planted 
during August, but it is claimed that 
they may be set at any time. 


Gut Frower Grower 
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Queries and Answers Department 


“ All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful attention. 
The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.” 








Seedling Gladioli and Irises 


To Tue Eprror :— 


Can I expect a dierent color flower from each 
seed in the pod, among Iris seedlings, if the seed- 
lings mature, as one does from a Gladiolus pod? 

Answer :—We have referred this ques- 
tion to Grace Sturtevant, eminent Iris 
breeder, and she reports that the color 
of seedlings from one Iris seed pod would 
depend entirely upon the diversity of the 
two parents; that they might be all dif- 
ferent colors, or if the parents were, for 
instance, Pallidas (parle being promi- 
nent in Pallidas), the probability would 
be that the seedlings would all be purple 
Pallidas and more or less alike. 

It is doubtful if many growers have 
actually taken note of what comes from 
one seed pod in a Gladiolus, but it is sug- 
gested that seeds from the same pod are 
likely to produce plants with the same 
characteristics. For instance, it has been 
suggested, and the suggestion approved 
by experienced growers, that the famous 
Kunderd variety Lilywhite, and the 
equally famous Kunderd variety Mary 
Pickford were doubtless from the same 
crossing and perhaps from the same . 

Any suggestions along this line will be 
gratefully received. 

THE EDITOR 


Information Wanted on Growing 
Purple Clematis Jackmani 


Will you kindly tell me, or ask your 
subscribers to do so, how to grow the 
purple Clematis Jackmani? I have been 
successful in growing perennials and an- 
nuals for the last twelve years. Have 
tried Clematis every Spring with poor 
results. The stem dies down to the 
ground. I have had some make five and 
six inches of growth and then die down. 
Many other people tell the same story, 
and I think here in Colorado other people 
grow Clematis year after year. It seems 
that after the first year there is little 
trouble in growing them and I would like 
to find out just where my difficulty is. 

Cuas. L. Mosconi 


Late Planted Gladioli 


To THE EpiTor:— 

Will Gladiolus bulbs mature if planted the last 
week in June’or the first part of July? 

G. H. 

Answer:—Yes, Gladiolus bulbs will 
mature if planted as late as stated, pro- 
viding growing conditions are favorable, 
and sufficient moisture is present during 
the period of growth, but it must be un- 
derstood that bulbs planted as late as 
this will not produce much in the way 
of bulblets or cormels, and the new 
bulb will not be as large and as mature 
as if planted earlier in the season. The 
advantage in late planting is to secure 
late bloom. There is no other reason for 
planting as late as the time stated. 


Best Ten Peonies 


A subscriber wants to know the names 
of ten best Peonies for cut flower pur- 
poses, both as to keeping qualities in 
storage and shipping. 


Poultry Manure for Gladioli 


A correspondent wants to know the 
best way to use hen manure on Gladioli. 
Various plans have been suggested but it 
would seem that the best one is to mix 
the hen manure with some bulky ma- 
terial or to apply it direct without mix- 
ing with any other material. It may be 
mixed with some bulky material like well 
rotted stable manure to give bulk so as 
to make it easier to spread, but if it is 
finely divided it may be spread evenly 
over the ground. Caution should be used 
in quantity applied as hen manure is 
quite concentrated and contains much 
nitrogen. 


Moving Lily of the Valley 


A subscriber wants to know the best 
time for moving Lily of the Valley roote 
so as to get bloom the coming Spring. 
He proposes to transplant te cold frames 
so as to get early flowers. 

Can any of our readers offer sugges- 
tions along this line? 


Trouble with Canterbury Bells 


A subscriber reports that a large bed 
of Canterbury Bells set last Fall seemed 
to come through the Winter in good con- 
dition, but since early Spring about half 
of them have died, the roots seemingly 
affected by a sort of dry rot. Can any 
subscriber suggest a remedy and give 
general directions for culture and care 
of this beautiful flower? 


“Black Grub” Remedy Wanted 


A subscriber wants to know the best 
thing to knock out the black grub. Per- 
haps some other grub is meant, but we 
presume that the cutworm is the mis- 
creant referred to. Will some of our 
readers tell their experience? 


Names of Extra ; 
Late Peonies Wanted 


I want a longer season of Peony 
bloom. I have some good late ones and 
I want more. Who will tell me from 
experience, the names of twelve that are 
extra good and extra late? 

NEWTON J. PECK 


Mildew Proof Roses Wanted 


A subscriber wants a list of Roses that 
are free from the disease called powdery 
mildew and anyone who will suggest a 
list or lists will confer a favor and the 
subject is doubtless also of general in- 
terest to Rose growers. 


A subscriber wants to know what to do 
for Asters turning yellow at the top and 
asks if lime will prevent it and whether 
liming after the disease appears is likely 
to prove helpful. Full information is 
desired on this subject, as Aster “yel- 
lows” is a very serious thing some sea- 
sons. 
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Catalogues and Price List 


Clarence W. Hubbard 6144 Lakewood Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Price list of Peonies and Irises for 1922- 
1923.. Very concise and easily read and referred 
to. 





Gilbert H. Wild, Sarcoxie, Mo. Catalogue and 
price list of Peonies. 8 pages. Illustrated. 





Orchadotte Nurseries, West Point, Pa. Price 


list of Irises and Peonies for 1922. 





J. Heemskerk, Care P. Van Deursen, Sassen- 
heim, Helland, 1922 catalogue of selected Dutch 
24 pages and cover. Illustrated. 





Dean Iris Gardens, Moneta, Calif. 
price list of Iris. 12 pages and cover. 


1922-1923 





W. J. Engle & Son, R. R. 8, 
Peony and Iris price list for 1922. 


Dayton, Ohio. 





Geo. N. Smith, Wellesley Hills, Mass. Ca 
and price list of Irises, Peonies, and Phlox. 24 
pages and cover. 


Gilbert H. Wild, Sarcoxie, Mo. 
list of Irises. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. Write-up 
of the Annual Peony Show of the American Peony 
Society at London, Ont., by Dr. J. H. Neeley, of 
Paulding, Ohio. Illustrated. A part of the prize 
list and winning varieties are given. 





Wholesale price 





Index for Volume VIII, (1921) 
FLOWER GROWER is finally ready and 
may be had by those who want it for 
a remittance of 10c in stamps. 

MADISON COOPER, Calcium, N. Y. 


Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


Anyone interested in floriculture, 
fruit growing or any other horticul- 
tural subject; in short, anything in the 
vegetable kingdom, and who wishes to 
make a study of same; cannot afford to 
be without Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture. These six volumes are in- 
valuable for daily reference and will 
answer many questions which come up 
from time to time on which informa- 
tion cannot be found elsewhere. The 
deferred payment plan puts this set 
within the reach of all. (See adver- 
tisement on another page.) (Adv.) 


Surplus Issues of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower For Sale 


We have a few more of the old issues of 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
Twelve all different for 40c. 
Twenty-four “ a “ 60c. 


These are extra issues and not consecutive, 
only odds and ends of the surplus. Much 
useful information contained therein, espe- 
cially for Gladiolus growers. 

MADISON CoopPER, Publisher, 
Calcium, N. Y. 





Bound Volumes 


oe FOR SALE 


Complete bound copies of The Modern 
Gladiolus Grower, Volumes I, II, III and 
IV with indexes are still available, price 

prepaid $2.00 per volume. Vols. V, VI, 
VII and VIII The Flower Grower are now 
ready, price $2.50 each prepaid. The 
most complete information obtainable 
on Gladiolus and other flower growing 
is contained in these bound volumes. 


MADISON COOPER, 
Publisher CALCIUM, 





















N.Y. 





due Frower Grower 
Old Horticultural 
Magazines Wanted 


As stated in the April issue, the Editor 
is desirous of securing copi:s of old flori- 
cultural and other horticultural maga- 
zines treating on flower growing, which 
have out of existence. e list 
given in the April issue is only a sugges- 
tion of what is wanted. Have already re- 
ceived a part of requirements in some of 
these magazines, but no complete files 
have as yet been secured. 

The quest for old issues of useful ~ 
lications along similar lines to what 
FLOWER GROWER is now will aubieme, 
and it is hoped that any one having such 

that they are willing to dispose of will 
communicate with the Editor. The issues 
may be either bound or unbound, and 
those having magazines which they will 
dispose of at reascnable rates will con- 
fer a favor by communicating with the 
Editor. Address, Madison Cooper, Cal- 
cium, N.Y. 





BERMUDA BASTER, LILY ead toe 
grown. Moresa than imported 
Piet size, ae. A per hundred cise, 


undred, - Brookha 
ug. 15th to Nov. Ist. MRS W. J. LAYTON, 
—4 Miss. 


The American Botanist 
Fer the —.-) Nature 
Scientific but not technical ; popular but not fanci. 




















HOODACRES 


DELPHINIW 


SELE acres | UNNAMED-HYBRIDS 
$1.00 Each. $10.00 Dozen. Exceptional Values. 


CHAS, F. BARGER 


1552 Union Ave.__-_ Portiand, Oregon 
HYBRID DUTCH IRIS 


A ee number of these beautiful new Irises will 
be offered this season. 

They are hardier, have larger blooms and are two 
woehe ansiler than the Span 

Ready for fall ak ay ist. 

Price $1.00 per Doz. $7.50 per 100, Prepaid. 


F. A. THOLE, Bulb Grower 
2754 45th Ave.,S.W.. - Seattie, Wash. 








A. B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 








GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 


GLADIOLI 


90 Varieties. All sizes 








; literary but not t academic. N jew idose end NEW HYDE PARK, L.L, N. Y. 
year; 25 cents. attractively printed~#10 
IRIS Stes oe Weer aes Wahnfried Gardens 
James Boyd, 40. each, $5.0 per 10, $25.00 L. J. GERMANN, Prop. 


per Il . ee grin, 10c. each, 60c. per 1 
$5.00 per 100. Mes. . each, 40c. oer 10, 
$0 bet = Pallitis Delonte, 10c. each, 70c. per 10, 
Have 93 varieties unsold, besides 40 new varieties 
am not offering this season. Also 30 acres best com- 
mercial varieties Peonies. Write for catalogue. 


GILBERT H. WILD - Sarcoxie, Mo. 


W. J.’ ENGLE & SON 


R. R. NO. 8, DAYTON, OHIO 


PEONY and IRIS GROWERS 


Our roots ant ont yt hearts are great.” 














MY GLADS ARE GROWING 
I 

Lonpest-te pave Dianting soc and battens of — 4 
in the fa’. Just now I have seme geod 


most of whose names I don’t know. I offer these 12 
nad $1.00, assorted. One of them is very 
ragrant. 


GEO, S. WOODRUFF, Independence, Iowa 





e 4 


EMMA E. PATTERSON 
Burlington, Wisconsin 
GROWER OF 


GLADIOLI 


BotH NOVELTIES AND COMMERCIAL 


1-4 Mile of Rose e Hedge 
FOR SALE. 

Also large cette egy Dor. a aig Hiawa- 

tha, Dr. Van Fleet, Crimson Rambler, Ameri- 

can Pillar. 

Heavy Canes, 10 to 15 ft. long. will cut back to suit. 
Will give immediate effect in Landscape work. 
THOMAS BELL Morrisviiie, Pa. 














Van Wert, O. 
Peony book ready for you. Send for it. 
Ask for my Jubilee Collection price. 











RALPH J. ROONEY 
Oregon Grown Gladioli 


1472 Delaware Ave., Portiand, Ore. 


Send me your name and address now for my mailing 
list of Rare and Choice Varieties. Have many new 
ones to offer in small lots this season. Also some 
standard varieties such as Evelyn Kirtland, Prince of 
Wales, Pink Perfection, Schwaben and Niagara. 





CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
Brookville 
Glen Head, Nassau County, 
New York 


Peonies--Iris 








Garden Guide 
THE 


AMATEUR GARDENERS’ 
HANDBOOK 
Sales to date about 35,000 copies 


384 pages; over 275 teaching 
illustrations; beautiful cover in 
four colors. 

Price: Postpaid (Cloth) $1.65. 


THE FLOWER GROWER, Calcium, N. Y. 
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John H. McKibbin 


GROWER OF 


CHOICE GLADIOLI 


The Home of Giadiohen ‘Dorothy McKipbin 
“Highland Laddie,” “Carmen” and “Gold 


Pheasant.” 
1309 Division St., GOSHEN, INDIANA 


TREASURE IRIS AND PEONY GARDENS 


Special prices on many of the standard Iris. 
Dozen lots A and B great values. The best of 
the recent introductions. Excellent plants. 
See winnings in 1922 and previous shows. 
Irises ready now. Peony orders booked for 
Sept. delivery. Quantity price list on appli- 
cation. Write your wants. 

A. C. and M. K. ARNY, St. Paul, Minn. 


WALLACE’S IRISES 


Send for our brochure, “Irises and Iris Gar- 
dens,”’ which contains descriptions of all the 
famous Foster, Bliss, Hort and Yeld Irises. 


R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. 
Tunbridge Wells, England 














DAHLIAS 


For Spring Delivery 
Send for Catalogue 
J. K. ALEXANDER 
“The Dahlia King” 
1-10 Central St, B Bridgewater, 
Mass. 













—— 125 Acres —— 
IN GLADIOLI 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





PEONIES 


Rare and Choice Varieties, Northern Grown, the kind 
that gives satisfaction, consisting of such rare varie- 
ties as Adolph Rosseau, Francois eo Solange, 
Karl Rosenfield, Mme. Jules Dessert, Tourangelle, 
Lady A. Duff, La France, Laura Dessert. E. B. Brown- 
ing, Therese, Primevere, Martha Bullock, Mignon, etc. 


Send for price list. 
a RIVERVIEW GARDENS 


W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


504 South College St. Amgola, Ind. 

















909 Winslow Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


PURPLE GLORY 


I have 50 bulbs to offer at 75 cents each, regu. 
larly sold at $1.50. Also a few specials = at dig- 
ging time on Le Marechai Foch, Gold Drop, Mas- 
terpiece, Virginia Hale, Romance, Primunella and 
Specials only 








DO YOU KNOW 
MARY PICKFORD 


p- Anny — in — as a cut flower 
er get in line. 


Address 
J. G. BURROWS, Onset, Mass. 


a few other new and fine Gladioli. 
during digging time. 

ROGER REYNOLDS NURSERY 
Menlo Park Cal 














_WANTED 


rices in quantity for Festiva Maxima, 
— ules Elie roots and other fine, early Peony 
varieties suitable for commercial cut flower ae 
ing. State prices and quantity you can furnish 
E. K. SCHULTZ 


4 and Walnut - Philadelphia, Pa. 





. 





Darwin Tulip Bulbs | 


For Sale : « Farnscombe Sanders, Pride 
Harlam, Clara Butt, Gretchen 
mixed, 200 for $2.50. 1000 for $9.00 cash. Piant- 
ing size stock, bloom one season late. Ameri- 
can grown. 
pearass c SCHMITT 
- Indiana 





- 





4 





BULBLETS — PLANTING STOCK 


The only place in the United States where many 
Kunderd and Diener varieties can be secured in small 
bulbs bulblets. 


Priced to give you a growing — of 500 to 1500% 


as compared with usual retail 
Get your name on my mailing tes now. 


ARTHUR C. PERRIN 


1112 N. E. 18th Street, PORTLAND, OREGON 





GLADACRES 
FLOWER FARM 


Choicest Giads 


H.E. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, Hamburg P.O., N.Y. 








PLANT IRIS IN 
AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 


1 Doz. Field Grown Divisions—$1.00 
rd post anywhere in the United 
ital 
All good varieties, including Mrs. H. 
Darwin, Madame Chereau, Honora- 
bilis, Dark Blue, Lavender, etc. 
No Catalogue. 
SUNSET GARDENS 
P, 0. Box No. 131, Pitman, N. J. 

















ba It is what we think and what we do that 
makes us what we are.” 


WAIT 


For The Final Authority 
On The iris Situation 


The 
Unvarnished Truth 





Its Mission 


To provide the greatest possible safety for the money of Iris buyers, 
give the utmost satisfaction for the amount invested in Irises and 
thereby further fing sta, this beautiful flower, is- the reason, the 
cause, Lag Ny i ‘ing star, that prompted me to attempt The Un- 
varn 


ae, Happy Medium 


given in The Unvarnished Truth are based on an average season. They are 
therefore the happy medium between the two extremes, admitted overrated novelties in The Iris Sym- 
posium quite a number of the underrated older varieties that are to be found in most gardens on 
account of their beauty and value 

Is it worth a dollar to kagw the older varieties that are low in price and so fine that they hold 
their own with some of the high priced novelties‘or are superior to these and sell on sight, while 
some of the overrated novelties are passed by ? 


Consider the symposium of The American Iris Society in general as an incorrect and unreliable guide, 
so conservative that it is reactionary, it favors the grower of a host of varieties, it is not even a step for- 
ward, just a mere measure (Fox Trot step). The ultimate consumer must still guess, take a chance and 
still be i in the dark in making selections, and he is left helpless for five more years. This isindefensible. It 

was “ All over nothing at ail.” In my opinion, a mess, almost a fizzle or botch was made of the whole 
affair. Never was a symposium held that was so unsatisfactory. Someone has something to answer for. 


The Unvarnished Truth 


Is the title of a booklet that gives an independent, honest, frank, fearless and impartial opinion of most 
of the Iris novelties and most of the older varieties of any value. e U. T. tells about all these varie- 
have them for sale or not. The new edition has been gots improved, reconstructed, en- 
larged and its scope broadened. The educational essays have and will continue tc mold the public taste in 
the selection of flowers and other things. I feel confident that the revised version will be received with 
almost as much praise as my original most illuminating Iris catalogue was acclaimed. The U. T. quoi s 
no prices. As the Ce po effort along this line, it is simply different from all others. Is it worth a dollar 
to be so well inform bout Irises that you can speak with some authority ?. If so, procure a Cony ¢ of the 
last word on the Iris situation, e Unvarnis Truth. Price $1.00. This sum can be deductcd 
froma dollar order of Irises. Deduct 50c. from a $5.00 order. All who purchased the original edition 
and did not “rade it out, can have the revised version for 50c., and any time an order is sent in, can deduct 
4t at the rate of 50c. for every $5.00 worth of Irises. 


H. W. GROSCHNER 
Napoleon, Ohio 


The rati 
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1e kind 
lange, 
ngeile, 
srown- 
on, etc. 
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} for- 
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e. It 
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especially. 


Bearded 


Napoleon, Xe 4s it has no rival.” 
“ Your catalogue is 


New Jersey— 
just what one needs to know, yet has to learn by 
“Another One—"1 am hoarder 


advice and franker and fuller in its help than any that has come to me. I do 
not know that everyone woul the $ 


—_ my new Iris catalogue is received. The color gectinn of oe eet fortaes 


flowers, a according to eaniy. isang tm their order order of vederof blcoming. and 


“* It is what we think and what we do that makes us what we are.” 


My Into Hist io eno of the 








The Voice of the People 


I feel that I must join in with 
readers, therefore, I will write a tecticonaial ar 
my own, to serve as an introduction to the wit- 


lris 





a 
: 
| 
il 
| 





Oregon—- “ Your ca’ to every selector of Irises, and even ign grees : 
Pennsylvania—“ Your f frankness is certainly refreshing, and it isa great fluence and opinion mean so much that T iene rae i. 

eceeeeeeg an cates aan BAe truth concerning varieties he has some com = \, Your advice about the is of ie 
4 was particularly helpful. You ocacy wider nt colors 
isconsin—“ I was much interested in your tote coment at 4 Shanes ticularly as cut flowers, to have weteht with the Horse” me® Par 
home and agree most heartily with some of your remarks in regard to —“ Having borrowed your catalogue from Dr. of Salem, and 
varieties.” very much enjoyed the reading of it, I should like so much to have one of 
cngieest A ag a ee pny pate an panedi pen what isto te tho best ent my own, and if you con were we more than one should like to have one to 

m own ittle book . 
tvania—” My own idea of stuf, and 2 Stal Iris . UT ya alee oh caus pane neade te ~ - 17 — seems to give 

uae ge crane awa grays. ‘ennessee —“ greatly your comments aris 

"Toledo, Ohio—" Your s dandy look forward with satisfaction to receiving all your Iris literature T anos 
Conte" h aakes © contribution to the cause and I am___— with you that some ing lit on this subject is badiv agree 
<iyeet Virginia—"I like the ha ed the early and late as if they were amonp the best We cone varicties should be listed and sold 
‘ — oe a Ns is distinc? e early es os were : We poor amateurs are left to learn our les- 


juse an is no reason that it 


i bea 
the article on eciecting 5 Irises are excellent and 





‘ou 
—“I want to late 

—"Thave your cai several times. Each time I like it trying to make your ‘and ie attend yee have taken in 
better than the r be no mistaking it. : of your matter s = e can 
—** After your Iris catalogue I decided that you were the ciated by those who have r descriptions a appre. 
one to place my order iS | deceiving descriptions of disappointment alluring and 
wast ne mame ch ou make Your ene tow your exam of trying to give the unvar isk Ft = mstemt fol. 
as are ely to flowers they handie. It w i various 
Ww our catalogve is ment ae vrell as needless ‘ certainly save 2 lot of disappoint- 


is a liberal education in Irisology and tells 
ience. 





8 in receipt 
which is more than I can for most 
sonal touch i dA 


it b enigus in being most intimate, most 1 
sonally, for I am sure I almost know y: on Caceae se. wriah to mest you per- 





id agrec with you in 





The Verdict 


There is ne mistaking the verdict of the people—they have 
given their unqualified approval of my efforts to make some 
sense out of the Iris situation. 


I Wonder What the Next Result Will 


eae 











have been improved 





lassi i he ieties lable macter ft, a shor bel rit dou terms and plainly ‘sritten. My jeaoees 
cl ing vari so near to where they belong and j t on P 
second to none; as the pioneer in this movement, my judgments a sound and reliabl and } lieve not Seinen 
cation of the public taste in selecting I wegen 2 cones a . and was lore. On account of 
influence of my former Iris pte hae shown, going around the world. ay Gree c enmity of grafting Iris Sf i 
Pee ein ntvue Ghat will be the resait wie te ee cinernn fait ie, sepeeed o trent end ibited a in me is as beautiful as touh 
_ if thie is true what will be most illuminating Iris catalogue is received? It is my third effort, and remember that “ the 


asc. AND WORTH IT NOTHING FOR NOTHING 





My new Iris catalogue is not for promiscuous distribution. It is offered, “ ’ —e 
however, at the merely nomi of 25e., whichcan be deductedfrom the  g,,,//0t in rudeness but from necessity and in kindly spirit.” I must state 
first order entrusted *) me. Bi caisloguc Surly a catalog ha quests for m: trea All inten pe paid to postal card re- 
possessing the original, candid, yo tk. os count, send a. quarter, > thing todo is te in A HK 
revolutionizing; the Iris business, com descriptions of your purse, extract a el loosen strings 
ing more commendation than an: y plant el okeiees ever sent out, should t be now for my “Just So” Iri cont piece Spereirom. — and send right 
worth a quarter poe te ee = ice of Tris catal talogue to customers is l5c., things” and “‘getsthere.” 1 w fm Spot,” that “does 
which can be deducted from can explain afterwards ; if you do not send it will be" Noerrae Dane” 

It will not be sent free and that is" The Ent on it” Enoagh want i. w.c 





My Iris price list is free, varieties are rated according to my own esti- 
mate of their 
that there will 


IRIS PRICE LIST IS FREE PEONIES 


uaiity. Some sorts are offered at such attractive 
some “ heartaches” 3 tor ab bought pen og 





for buying 





H. W. GROSCHNER, Landscape Gardener and Horticulturist 


Specialist grower of fine and extra fine Iris, Peonies and Hardy Chrysanthemums. 
Napoleon - - - ~ Ohio 
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That’s Our Point of View. 


The Guide to Nature 


EpwWaARrp F. BiGELow, Editor. 
Beach, 


ARCADIA: Conn. 
Subscription, $1.50 per pos. @ = Copy, l5c. 
Three months’ t: . 





ADELPHIA - -« 


GEORGE HALL 


GROWER OF 


Gladiolus Bulbs 


Cut Flowers in Season 
NEW JERSEY 





WE ARE GROWING 
500 VARIETIES 


and will be able to supply you in large 

or small lots. Send in your wants. 

UMPHREY’S FLOWER GARDENS 
Pataskala, Ohio 



















ALFRED OESTERLING 


Quality Gladioli 


Send want list for quotations 
Star Route - - BUTLER, PA. 


DAHLIA GROWERS | 


eral visits near-by a eel and 
feed than pa by Dahlia enthusiasts w er 
joca’ 
INDIANA DAHLIA FARM 
Albany Indiana 











WE hope to have your name 
on our mailing list for next 
season’s catalogue. 















P. VOS & SON 


Gladiolus Growers 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Alba, Fl hg 20, do ie 2 

anoean. onl 

ler Majesty, each $ .30, dozen $3.00. 
po L. & ROY L. PIERCE 

West Medway Mass 
























GLADIOLI 


Will have an interesting an- 
nouncement in September 
issue. 
Cc. M. GROSSMAN 
Evergreen Farm - Petoskey, Mich. 





z Growers of 
Choice Gladioli 
Catalogue on request. 
ASHLEY, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
















$5 Glad Assortment 
All Kunderd Varieties, 100 in all, each kind labeled, 
10 different kinds, my selection, a good variety of 
colors. This assortment would ms —_ at the 


$16. The offer 


dozen price, over Ce 


as soon as my present 
onder today. 
ROGER REYNOLDS NURSERY 
Menlo Park - - Cal 





IRISES 


be realy tt price list of plants will 
to mail ied July 15th. Free 
to all applican 


HENRY C. ECKERT. - Belleville, Ill 











ifornia 


















































L. Battey, of Glencoe, Ill, who 
spent a day with me this season season in Iris time, 


wrote me as follows : 
My Dear Mr. Fryer: 


maroons, 
and when I saw the great 
diversity of color as wel as form, many with 


long stems, and = 
age, I was greatly i ee what y 
have e aconmsanienes wi ir crosses. 
our Magnificent, re. Fryer and Kath- 
outstandin; 
rv Fryer are out and L Lowell are excellent, 
and for flowers, ee of them, I have never 
ything t our Barton 
ton, Dr. A ir on At Rachel, W. F. 
Some iy sd ings which we so 
your 
enjoyed that day are very fine, 
particularly the beau! : real 
to 


I have a fine stock of Delphinium: 
— Peonies and other hardy plants- 
My catalog is free. 


rieties in 100 plants, too. 


100 Mixed seedlings two years ago, 
ordered 250 more this season. 





Fryer’s New Iris 





United Bulb Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 








Cut Gladiolus Blooms 


ugust and September, for S| 
ved mall prepaid a large box of choice blooms th 


byrne Ai 





BE SURE TO LOOK FOR 


Pink Wonder and White Wonder 


AT THE GLADIOLUS EXHIBITIONS 


64 BRADFIELD AVE., 


They are worth while 
B. AND A. NORLEY 
ROSLINDALE, MASS. 








: 





NORTONS. 


are looking fine and I 
of sound bulbs for onal delivery at 2 reason- 
Sale price list. 


R.3 Nashua, N. H. 


to have a lot 
price. If interested write for whole- 


J. R. KIMBALL 















to 


for first class Pansy plants in the spring. 
THE MERTON G. bm Test Gardens 
325-A. Customhouse B 





PANSIES 
THE GREGON GIANTS! 
Send for circular. NOW is the time to plant 


ene poe best results. Always areacy market 


Portland, Oregon 








Over a hundred yb ys —— choicest and rarest 


varieties priced fro: for pt] to pick 
from. If you love iT = ihe new catalogue 
now ly. 


ee ~~ 4 PEONY GARDENS, 


ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 





d & Bedford Ave., 
OMAHA, - - NEBR. 














MADONNA LILIES ——— 


Ist size $2.50 per dozen 











My offer of 100 mixed seedlings for 
$6.00 still holds good. 50 or more va- 


A party in Michigan who ordered 


WILLIS E. FRYER - Mantorville, Minn. 




















s FREE. 
lee Roses” in natural 
colors. It’s more than a —it’s the lifetime 
i of the Oldest ‘ose Growers 
in America. A work rose and flower 








how to 
70 F mands alle 
Bex 866, West Grove, Pa. 











arrive in splendid ¢ ition and ot phe ic “* 2.00 
or more. And for $2.00 select choicest blooms ‘ ‘ 
and correctly bel. By Express Only 
Guaranteed. MRS. WM. CRAWFORD 
JOHN I. COLEGROVE - Sheffield, Pa. & ninanee netgele Indiana 
Elmwood Terrace Gladioli 








We have planted the largest crop of the 
greatest — of rare varieties that we have 
ever had and will make very tempting fall 
offers on many of the best commercial varie- 


ties. 


MRS. M. B. HAWKS 


Vermont 














Finest saan aa of Merit 


DAHLIAS AND GLADIOLI 
John Scheepers, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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DON’T FORGET 1 
_ Sh mage = cll 
‘ who Gia it is the coming coming florists’ early 
—_— 





































































































e 57 COPIES: LEFT ; 
r PEONIES, IRISES AND GLADIOLI ; » | CALIFORNIA GLADIOLI 
THE GLADIOLUS FO FOR PROFIT , - - 
This space is limited, but my de- w The H rat Yield in Metzner’s Grand Prize Strain 
or en Thatdescribes it Hundreds of testimonials. The book — SEASON 1923 — 
press, you about the many that put the PEP in the Gladiolus business. Our selling stock of choice varieties will be 
'y oe ony, I —_ to offer. Juat ask $1.00 PER COPY, POSTPAID 7 yg ty Ae 
Or Cae. ou will get it promptly. RARE RIS. Bargain prices. See July FLower changes will be fully protected. Catalogues 
E. M. BUECELY Afterglow: Pouksten "Veoline Carver iasonay - 
Greenville - - Ohio Monsignor, W: issing, White Knight, Swatara, P. METZNER FLORAL CO. 
Laugier, Pal. and Lohengrin still for sale. Mountain View - - Calif. 
der 4 RAYMONDM.CHAMPE, Walled Lake,Mich. 1 : 
S 
° 7 
Hundreds of | Thousands 0 TIME TO LOS | w: 
As. Mish-A-Mish Gardens 
—- And your anaaie A save 
—_ money on noveiti as: 100 acres of land for sale, about 
. G L A D I O L I i ~~ > — A eg 20 acres clear with nice young 
> oe are Ly tog yl Gapa One end Mr Mark, ce Glory, White Giant, orchard, 3 acres in Gladioli. Will 
are all from bulblets planted in January. etc. DEPENDS upon your promptness in sell with or without same. Any- 
r ~ y 
pd ry AT Ed requesting a copy of our Clip Coupon” interested can get prices on 
ST alts: doco: free od Poe best for the offer for fall delivery of bulbs. It is ee mae 
i. garden and the greenhouse. Write us about them. decidedly different and all stock is request. 
Tell us your needs for next year. guaranteed. Write us at once because 
’ THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY this stock will not last forever. L. L. MILARCH 
Monterey, California CHAS. B. es Copemish - - Mich. 
Independence - - 
! 
nt : 1 Gl di li are growing and look e+ 4 
et fine, but now is the time 
3 IRIS SPECIALIST | 10101 tsi Peony, itven A Few Choice 
1s ike us $ we 
ron Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland you 1 Red, 1 White, I Pink and 1 Variegated, 

A very large collection of the or, Lig ty jan i ne SE —~ . 4 Pp E. O N | bE ~ 

ome ae en Bearded, Crested, in the U. S. In lots of 25 or more, by Ex- 

a, mae ae n — Japanese } press, 15c. each while they last. 

irest ti eT Seaean a wage en These Peonies are all double, 3 to 5 For Sale 
pick es ectorum Alba, Perry’s eyes—strong roots and good stock. 

ogue Blue and many fine seedlings of Send for List 
s, my own. Send for Catalog for Named Varieties. 

Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden E. A. FARMER L. S. HENDRICKSON 
ames Eatontown, N. J. Of The Farmer Nursery Flowerfield “ New York 
on L ~ LINDEN HILLS STATION, Reute 2 - | MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

PUGET SOUND IRIS EXCEL Iris Special 

LEST YOU FORGET! pe 
— August and September are THE . 

TWO months for starting that beau- One strong root each : Isolene, 

tiful Irie Garden! Caprice, Loreley, Princess Vic- 

I also offer now for summer delivery (don't toria Louise, Rhein Nixe, Vic- 

wait for late fall arriving Holland bulbs), torine, Niebiungen, Lohengrin, 

fine, healthy Puget Sound oe Princess of W -es, by mail, $1.75, 

Daffodils, Narcissus, Scillas (Wood Hya- express, $1.50. 


cinths). Also some new and noteworthy plants 
and seeds from my private garden, as 























Delphiniums—My wonderful “Glory of Puget . 
Pn ny aeytee Peony Special 
Columbi B iful, brids, 
Lapince—” PINK avers pres 6 Po tall. One strong root each: Felix Cruusse:, 
ansy Seeds—(for immediate sowing) of Mme. Boulanger, Jules Elie, Mad. E- 
Steeles wonderful strain of Mastodon Pansies— Gaiile, Albatre, Mons. C. Leveque, by 
I offer just two new, wonderful shades, a henna mail, $2.30, by express, $2.00. 
red and a bronze. on separate sheet. Keep a . 
A descriptive price list of all these Choice Gar Write for our complete list of per- cents per tag. Add ten cents for packing and postage 
ee ennial seeds and plants for fall planting if order under Malf dollar. Sample for four cents, 
rr 1 
O. M. PUDOR, A Lover of Iris Ralph E. Huntington, Painesville, 0. Bolles 
sind me 8. a oo ace Charlton Burgess 





R. F. D. 3, Box 84 Media, Pennsylvania 













































Reading Gardens 
Dahlias, Gladioli 
Visitors traveling over the State 





Karl R Rosenfield Peony 


amount of these to oir thle fall 

roots. 

Wessuned our stock fea eee ee, Also 
neve Serre qen aes listed. 





GLADVISTA GARDENS 


GLADIOLI 
Extra Quality, Young Bulbs 
Our specialty, Ist and 2nd year stock 
F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N. Y. 


IRISES 














THAT ARE DIFFERENT 
Each 

Demi-deuil - $1.00 
Mme. Boullet - 250 
Mme.Chobaut- - 5.00 
Romeo 2.00 


One each of the above 
four novelties for $10 
postpaid. 

Description of above in 
our latest price list. 

THE DEAN IRISGARDENS - Moneta, California 


WIZARD 


ut BRAND sane 
Sheep Manure 








PULVERIZED 








No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


PEONIES 


due Frower GROWER 








Calcium, N. Y. 








August, 1922 
| PEONIES GLADIOLI 
~~ We grow a fine collection of the best va- The Massasoit Gardens 


ee een These and other early 

should be planted in the 
Fall. Be Be sure you have our catalogue. It will 
pay you to have it, whether you buy high 
priced or moderate priced varieties. 


N. A. HALLAUER, Ontario, N.Y. 


PEONIES -- DUTCH BULBS 


Extensive list of standard and choice named 
varieties will be out in August. Send for it 
now. 


BARGAIN OFFERS FOR AUGUST 


Feonies:  vigate, oft Geerens. for $3.00, 7 for 
$2.00, 3 for $1.00. Tulips: Mixed ‘age Guwering, 
100 buibs for $1.80, for Mixed Darwins, 
bulbs for $2. 60 for § 1.10. Narcissi: 10 varieties 

in mixture, I! bs for $2.40, 50 for $1.50. 100 bulbs 
of each of 1d 4 5 - for $6.00, 50 each for 














Full directions. Prices inclide postage. 
Please order early. : 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 


ORDERS BOOKED 


for bulbs and bulblets of ae ach es Marie 
B. Kunderd 


oom, BJ 

















John Zeestraten 
GLADIOLUS GROWER 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. 
The best American and European 
‘ae 














NORTH RTH ATILESO MASS. 
Our Garden is looking nice. First Blooms Halley 
June 24th, Prince of Wales June 28th, underd’s 
pa PL Bae and all the rest are coming in 








A. J. ANDERSON 
Gladiolus Grower 


Rare Novelties and Choice Standard V. 
(Formerly 417 Forest St., St. Paul), , aT. at 


White Bear Lake, Minn., Rt. 1 
Division Ave. 


Glad Fans Always Welcome Visitors 


THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 


New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - Mass. 


oo Senn 


























HS 00 per doz 
Gerald Siete Apricot-pink, 


ORIENTAL POPPIES. vs Perry’s White, 35 cts. 


varieties 25 cts. 
Add 5 cts. pnp my: pach y by mail. 
My New Iris Seedlings for 1922. Belladonna, Undine 
and "Red Lmaes Hood are for sale now. Prices on 


applica 
FRANK KOEHLER 
Hybridizer and Grower of Rare, Hardy Perennials 


Rosedale Hardy Plant Farm, 
Camden, N. J. 





[ps Wiican Crawford. 


SS y Peonies, Irises SM 










1602 Indiana Ave. La Porte. Indiana 
In my new | lists, which have just 
been issued, I am offering a limited stock 
of the new and rare varieties of both 
Peonies and Irises at prices which are 
unusually attractive. 
Japs and Singles are included. 

Stock is true to name. 








Try an order from a woman’s garden. 


Peony Collection 


One strong ay (two to three eye) of the 
following 13 Peonies at 


White Pink 
Alsace Lorraine Lady A. Duff 
Solange herese 
Francis Willard Mme. J. Dessert 


James Kelway 


Red 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac, Karl Rosenfield 
Francois Rousseau, Mary Brand 
Yellow Center 
Primevere 
Send for complete list 
oO. L. RINGLE - Wausau, Wis. 














not have a copy. 
rT 2 


No. 200 W. 58th Street, - 





Franklin’s New Productions of Merit 


Mabel L. Franklin, W. F. Christman, June Day, 
Ball O’Cotton, E. W. Becker, A.M. Slocum, Serene 
and others, all in the prize winning class. 


ALSO grow.all the newest European and American intro- 
ductions. Send for new price list, or catalogue if you do 





FRANKLIN NURSERY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











“The Gladiolus ” 


By Matthew Crawford and Dr. Walter 
Van Fleet with an Addenda by 


This is the only book ever published on the Gladiolus 
and should be in the hands of every one interested. 
The new and revised edition sells for 


2 $1.50 Postage Prepaid. 


The Flower Grower, - 


J. C. Vaughan 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 
Calcium, N. Y. 
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Calcium, N. Y. 
August, 1922 





—1 GROW — 

High Grade Peonies 
py FA ty varicticn Fall 
delivery. Send for catalogue. 

Ww. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, IND . 














Interested in Peonies? 


Bette: send for list issued by 
MUNSELL & TILTON 
Geanetems, Sipe evacn, tor September 
Ashtabula - - Ohio 











due Fiower Grower 





Derby Gardens Gladioli 


Kinds and prices in my ad in March and April 
numbers. List on application. 


Retail. 
John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N. Y. 














Highlands Gladiolus Gardens 
GROWER OF 


Quality Stock 


MRS. CHARLES H. LOGAN 
166 Centre St. - Danvers, Mass. 

















It’s what you might call a Junior Port- 
able Line. 

It’s quite like the big Skinner System 
save that it’s only 18 feet long and di- 
vided in two sections, each connected 
with a regular Quick Acting Coupling, 
and a tee at the head. 

The three iron stakes make it possible 
to put it any place you want it. 

With the turning handle you can turn 
the spray so it will strike any place 
you want it, up to 25 feet each way. 


This Rain Maker 
Costs So Little As $9.75 











It will actually water a space of 900 
square feet. 

It’s made of the best of galvanized 
pipe and is equipped with our famous 
Silver Stream nozzles and an extra set 
of Scatter Mist nozzles that breaks the 
water up into a fine spray for lawn 
watering. 

Whether or not you intended to buy 
a longer line later, this little Rain 
Maker will always come in handy. 
Weighs only 25 Ibs. Can ship at once. 





100 “ “ 
200 “ “ 


50 Foot Portable Line -_$18.75 


© 2 iS 
* =o oo 





205 Water St. 





The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


KINNER 
M 
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and eye system. Peonies are to grow 
when properly planted at the right time and 
in the right soil. Success with the Peterson 
peony in every variety listed is assured if 
planting directions are followed. Our judg- 
ment as to the most desirable varieties has been 
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UR stock of Gladioli is growing well 

with prospects for a fine crop of 

bulbs of Anna Eberius, Alice 
Tiplady, Myrtle, 1910 Rose and 
other popular and standard va- 
rieties. 


A. P. BONVALLET @ CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
WICHERT = “ - Illinois 








~ air ~~ 


We are now filling the early orders. 
Send for our list and make your selec- 
tion. If you are going to make your 
first planting of Iris, and do not know 
what varieties to select, we will send 


you a collection of 10 of the most u- 

lar varieties, (not common) labeled, worth $3.00 for $2.50 prepaid. You 

save # least 75c. on this bargain, besides getting a start with 10 good 

varieties. 
Orchadotte Nurseries 

BOX M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 








SOLD OUT FOR THE SEASON 


Thanks to all our friends, we have finished a 
successful season, and trust that they will all be with 
us again another year and will bring us many new 
friends. 

H. E. MEADER > - Dover, N. H. 








|PEONIES ft 


CNew price list with—, 
very attractive 
is now 
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Orpington Irises 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of Irises for 1922 will 
be published in July, and will gladly be mailed free 
to any address on request. You will be interested 
in the particulars given of our Grand New Intro- 
ductions, especially the following: 


Centurion (Bliss) Aphrodite (Dykes) 
Glamour (Bliss) Ruby (Dykes) 
Tenebrae (Bliss) Safrano (Dykes) 
Yeoman (Bliss) Sapphire (Dykes) 


Our Catalogue is the most complete ever issued, 
and is invaluable to Iris Growers. 


G. G. Whitelegg & Co. 
The Nurseries 


Orpington, Kent, - England 














IRISES 


Special Collection 





_ One strong blooming plant each of the follow- 
ing 20 varieties, amounting at our moderate retail 
prices to $6.55 


FOR ONLY $5.00 


Nebelungen 
Rhein Nixe 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer 
Gertrude 
Zanerdelli 
Madam Chereau 
Mrs. H. Darwin Caprice 
Orientalis 


Princess Victoria Louise.35c Loreley 


This was a very popular collection last year; to 
give it still wider distribution, we will add one plant 
of C. A. PFEIFFER, value $1.00, on all early orders. 


For complete description of these Irises, as well as 
our select list of Peonies and other hardy plants, see 


our catalog. Sent free on request. 
All plants shipped at purchasers’ expense. 


The Pfeiffer Nursery 


WINONA - MINNESOTA 























